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THE EARLY CATTLE INDUSTRY IN MISSOURI 


BY CLIFFORD D. CARPENTER’ 


The early growth of the cattle industry in Missouri was due to 
several factors. An evaluation of this growth must include a study of 
the origin of cattle in the new state of Missouri; the effects of ex- 
ternal forces on the growth of the industry, in which the cattle trade 
from Texas and the trade with the far western areas played a prom- 
inent role; the internal influences such as natural conditions for rais- 
ing live stock in the state and the growth and development of live 
stock markets ; and finally, how all these factors combined to stimu- 
late the growth and increase the value of this industry to a position of 
considerable importance in Missouri. 


THE INDUSTRY BEFORE THE CIVIL WAR 


As settlers poured into the siate they generally brought their 
best milk and stock cattle along with them. Settlers and live stock 
both increased rapidly with each succeeding year. The reason for 
this was that the country was fertile and well watered, with an abun- 
dance of good native grasses and timber. Too, there were good salt 
springs in the Boon’s Lick County and also in the Salt River Country 
which provided an added incentive to settlement and stock raising.’ 

With the increase in the number of live stock in the state, Mis- 
sourians became increasingly interested in good cattle, and by the- 
1830’s leaders began to urge farmers to improve their stock. A start 
was also made in exporting cattle as a quotation from the Columbia 
Missouri Intelligencer of June 14, 1834, reprinted from the Bowling 
Green Salt River Journal shows: 


It was stated by a witness under oath, upon a trial in the Circuit Court of 
this county [Pike] last week, that it had been ascertained by an account kept, 
that three thousand head of cattle had crossed the Mississippi river at the 
ferry at Clarksville, in this county on their way to the States of Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania, in one year. This was also exclusive of many smaller droves going to 
other parts, and of the droves of mules and horses which had crossed during 


1CLIFFORD D. CARPENTER, a native of Missouri, received a B.A. degree from 
the University of Minnesota, 1946, and, after overseas duty in the navy, a B.S. 
from the same institution in 1948. In 1952 he received an M.A. from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. He is teaching at Northeast Junior High School in Kansas 
City at the present time. 

*John Ashton, History of Shorthorns in Missouri Prior to the Civil War, 
Monthly Bulletin of the Missouri State Board of Agriculture, Vol. XXI, Number 
XI (Jefferson City, Missouri State Board of Agriculture, 1924), p. 34. 
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the same time. From this some idea may be had of the business which Mis- 
souri does in the stock line’ As yet she is but in her infancy in this business. 
But the attention of our farmers abroad is awakened to this subject, and many 
more are engaging largely in the stock raising business. The great difficulty 
which has heretofore been met with, and which is not yet fully overcome is the 
acquiring breeders ...In a few years more, if attended with the same per- 
severing industry and enterprise that has characterized the past, we may ex- 
pect to see this obstacle entirely removed. 


The influence of Kentucky was important in bringing about an 
early interest in live stock improvement. Many settlers crossed 
from Kentucky into Missouri and brought with them the knowledge 
of improved stock breeding as well as the best cattle and horses in 
America. Practically all the interest in improved cattle was concen- 
trated on shorthorns or Durhams, as they were then called, during 
the period from 1830 to 1860 and many shorthorn breeders in the 
state were to gain prominence during this time for the quality of stock 
they produced. 

Acting as a further stimulus to improvement of live stock in early 
Missouri were the fairs that were held. One of the earliest of these 
was the Boone County Fair of 1835, and one of its features was the 
exhibition of live stock. By the 1850’s there had developed a change 
of attitude in the farmers of the state toward agricultural improve- 
ment, and therefore, a more active interest in fairs and societies. The 
sales at these fairs enabled farmers from various parts of the state 
to acquire better cattle and other live stock.’ 

To add to the importance of the cattle industry a lively cattle 
trade between Missouri and the far western region was to spring up 
due to certain developments in the West in the latter 1840’s. Frank 
S. Popplewell has done work on this particular phase of the Missouri 
cattle trade and he points up much evidence to its existence. With 
the opening up of Oregon in 1846 about 38,000 animals started the 
long trek to that region from St. Joseph. Hard on the heels of this 
migration to Oregon came the gold rush to California and thousands 
struck off across the plains for that territory. With the establish- 
ment of mining camps in California and with the increase in the num- 
ber of settlers there after its admission into the Union in 1850, there 
developed a very large market for beef cattle. Cows could be 
bought in Missouri for ten dollars and sold in California for a price 
ranging from $100 to $150 per head. Popplewell asserts that St. 

%George F. Lemmer, “Agricultural Improvement in Missouri, 1830 to the 


Civil War,” (Masters thesis, University of Missouri, 1941), pp. 42, 44, 109, 118. 
145. See also John Ashton, History of Shorthorns in Missouri. 
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Joseph newspapers estimated that about 110,000 cattle were destined 
for California alone in the spring and summer of 1857. The discovery 
of gold in Colorado in the late 1850’s also created a demand for 
high priced beef and helped create a lucrative market for Missouri 
cattle. Not to be overlooked either, were the military forts on the 
Great Plains and their dependence on Missouri frontier towns for 
their beef supplies, especially during the war with Mexico. All these 
factors meant a heavy demand not only for cattle to serve for beef 
purposes but to serve as oxen as well. As a result enterprising stock 
men from around Independence and St. Joseph were found traversing 
Missouri and surrounding areas in search of cheap cattle which 
could be sold for high prices at these frontier towns during the 
spring migrations to the West.‘ 

The real significance of this pre-war trade with the Far West 
was the stimulus it must have provided for farmers and cattlemen in 
Missouri to raise more stock and expand this already growing indus- 
try in the state. It may well have given added impetus for immigrants 
to settle in Missouri as well, for here was a good market ready made 
should they engage in raising cattle. 


PRE-CIVIL WAR CATTLE DRIVES 


Joseph G. McCoy, an outstanding pioneer western cattle ship- 
per, has stated in his book Historic Sketches of the Cattle Trade of the 
West and Southwest (1874) that few attempts were ever made before 
the Civil War to drive Texas cattle north to reach markets." Ralph P. 
Bieber, who edited a reprint of McCoy’s book in 1940 as Volume 
VIII of the Southwest Historical Series, has disproved McCoy’s 
statement in this regard. He noted that between 1849 and 1860 many 
Texas cattle were sold at Kansas City and Independence and in St. 


‘Frank S. Popplewell, “St. Joseph, Missouri, as a Center of the Cattle Trade,” 
(Masters thesis, University of Missouri, 1937), pp. 7-9, 11-13, 19; Joseph G. McCoy, 
Historic Sketches of the Cattle Trade of the West and Southwest.. Ralph P. 
Bieber, ed., The Southwest Historical Series, Vol. VIII (Glendale, Calif., Clark, 
1940), Introduction. 

5McCoy, Historic Sketches, p. 93. McCoy, who was born in Sangamon County, 
Ill., in 1837, left his prosperous farm in 1867 and went west with the hope of 
getting beef from the southwest to the northern and eastern markets. He fa- 
vored the plan of driving the cattle to some shipping point but the railroad would 
take no part in his plan. He chose for his shipping point, Abilene, Kan., on the 
Kansas-Pacific Railroad and bought the town site of 480 acres for $2,400. There 
he built a three-story hotel and a stockyard. He then marked a trail to Corpus 
Christi, Tex. The first drive to Abilene was in September, 1867, and by the 
end of the year 35,000 cattle had been shipped east. McCoy later became super- 
intendent of the range cattle department of the 11th Census of the United States, 
1890. He died in Kansas Ciy in 1915. 
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Louis during the latter part of this period. Quoting the Dallas 
(Texas) Herald for June of 1950, Bieber shows that several large 
herds had passed through Dallas enroute to Missouri. The cattle were 
driven into Missouri to be sold for beef, to furnish teams for Cal- 
ifornia immigrants, or to be driven to eastern markets. The Herald 
gave an estimate that two-thirds of all the live stock which reached 
Kansas City in 1858 came from Texas.’ This large Texas trade 
indicates that enterprising people of Missouri were taking advantage 
of the geographical possibilities as afforded by their frontier towns 
and were turning this advantage into a thriving trade. They were 
middlemen for Texas cattle being sold to the several markets afforded 
by the opening up of the West and as such were creating one phase of 
the cattle industry of the state. 

One early cattle drive through Missouri was made by Tom 
Candy Ponting of Illinois, in 1853, when he made the trip to Texas 
and brought about 800 head of cattle back by way of Springfield, Mo., 
Union, and St. Louis, where he ferried them across the Mississippi. 
They were later fattened in Illinois for sale in New York City." 

Concerning other pre-war cattle trade with Texas, these herds 
generally entered Missouri along its western or southern boundary, 
then were driven north and northeast by various routes, crossing the 
Missouri River by ferry at Kansas City, Independence, Lexington, 
Boonville, Rocheport, and other places. The most important cross- 
ings were Kansas City and Boonville, with numerous trails from 
western and southwestern Missouri converging near the latter town. 
After crossing the Missouri, some of the herds continued to move 
northeast over various roads to the Mississippi River, crossing at 
Quincy, Ill., Hannibal, Mo., and other towns farther south.* 

During the latter half of the 1850’s the ravages of the so-called 
Texas or Spanish fever, which killed thousands of native stock, 
caused considerable opposition to the driving of longhorns into or 
through Missouri. A bad epidemic occurred in 1855 and many native 
shorthorns died in western and central Missouri in the areas through 
which Texas cattle had been driven. In the absence of any laws or 
legislation on this subject, vigilance committees were formed among 


*Ibid., Editor’s Introduction, pp. 28-30. See also reports of Texas cattle being 
driven through Missouri in Columbia Weekly Missouri Statesman, Sept. 17, 1858; 
Hannibal Tri-Weekly Messenger, May 5, 29, Sept. 22, 1859; Boonville Weekly 
Observer, Sept. 8, Oct. 6, Nov. 17, 1855; Kansas City Daily Western Journal of 
Commerce, June 22, 1858. 

TTom C. Ponting, Life of Tom Candy Ponting (n.p., n.d.), p. 20-37. 

8McCoy, Historic Sketches, Introduction, pp. 31-32. 
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the farmers and their friends to kill any Texas steers that might enter 
their territory. Popularly this action was known as the “war on 
Texas cattle.”” A law passed in Missouri in 1855 forbade bringing 
diseased cattle into the state, under the threat of fine and killing of 
the stock.” However, inadequate enforcement of the law due to a 
lack of knowledge of the disease, allowed longhorns to pass into or 
through the state without opposition until 1858, when the disease 
broke out again, and in greater violence than ever before. As in 1855, 
farmers attempted to stop these drives and during the latter part of 
1858 many drovers found it difficult if not impossible to travel through 
the state over the usual highways.” 


Conditions were no better in 1859. To illustrate some of the 
reactions of the people of the state to the situation, a small town paper 
in central Missouri had these observations to make after local citizens 
had stopped a herd of 2,000 Texas cattle from entering Henry County : 
that the course of proceedings of the citizens may be considered as 
illegal, but the farmers have their rights as well as the Texas drovers, 
and that no intelligent person who was at all conversant with the 
past history of stock raising in that county could for a moment 
blame the citizens of Missouri for adopting summary measures to 
protect their stock from the fearful ravages of the Spanish fever.” 


In 1861, the state passed a more substantial law in attempting 
to control the Texas or Spanish fever. County courts were to ap- 
point a board of three members in each township to serve as cattle 
inspectors, the board having the power to examine all Texas, Mexi- 
can, or Indian stock driven into the township. If the cattle were dis- 
covered to have the fever or could transmit it, the inspectors could 
order them to leave the state, and if the owner failed to comply, the 
president of the board could issue a writ to a sheriff to kill the cattle 
or drive them out. The sheriff was authorized to call citizens of the 
county to his aid in carrying out the provisions of the writ.” Since 
the Civil War put a stop to these drives north from Texas this law 
was not put to a test at that time, but after the war it was to become 
important as a basis for stopping cattle drives across the state and 
also as a basis for new laws on the subject. 


*Ibid., pp. 32-34. 

~The Revised Statutes of the State of Missouri, 1855, I1 (Jefferson City, 
1856), pp. 1104-1105. 

“McCoy, Historic Sketches, Introduction, p. 35. 

123Missouri Statesman (Columbia), June 24, 1859. From the Clinton Journal. 

’Laws of the State of Missouri, 21st General Assembly, 1860-1861, (Jeffer- 
son City, 1861), pp. 25-28. 
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The conclusions that can be drawn as to the value of these pre- 
war cattle drives must recognize conflicting interests. There can be 
little doubt that frontier towns which handled the far western trade 
and the men who engaged in this speculative endeavor must have 
profited. Equally certain is the fact that severe financial losses to 
farmers resulted due to the loss of their native stock from fever. 


CIVIL WAR YEARS 


The Civil War years found Missouri in such an unsettled state of 
affairs as to seriously impair the cattle industry that had been built 
up previous to 1861. To illustrate what was to happen to at least part 
of the state can be shown by citing the case of John T. Alexander, 
one of the biggest cattlemen in Illinois before and after the war. 
After the war broke out Alexander hit upon a scheme to make a for- 
tune. Knowing that much live stock was to be found in Missouri and 
that conditions in parts of the state made the tenure of personal prop- 
erty very insecure, he reasoned that most owners would be willing to 
sell out at any price, no matter how low. With this golden oppor- 
tunity at hand, Alexander put several energetic buyers in Missouri, 
with instructions to penetrate the disturbed districts where war 
threatened most, and there buy every steer that could be bought and 
as cheaply as possible, and then send this stock to his farm in Illinois. 
This sort of business netted him well for his wealth was greatly in- 
creased in his two years of dealing with Missouri stock.“ Other 
such losses to Missouri cattlemen and farmers must have occurred 
during the war, yet some areas of the state escaped serious difficulty. 
Using St. Joseph papers as his source, Popplewell stated that 500,000 
cattle were driven to Colorado from northwest Missouri in the spring 
of 1864." Although this figure seems astonishingly high and may 
not be accurate it shows that in the part of the state where guerrilla 
warfare was not bothering the stock raisers, the cattle industry was 
doing well. 


THE CATTLE INDUSTRY AFTER THE WAR 


At the close of the Civil War cattle in Texas were worth only 
five or six dollars a head due to their great abundance and lack of a 
market. On the northern markets the price was nearly ten times 
as great.” The reasons for the high price of beef in the North, other 








“McCoy, Historic Sketches, p. 240. 


“Popplewell, “St. Joseph, Missouri, as a Center of the Cattle Trade,” p. 19. 
“McCoy, Historic Sketches, p. 94. 
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than the dearth of cattle created by the war demand, was the use of 
beef for construction crews of railroads being built across the Great 
Plains, and the demand for cattle to stock the newly established 
ranches of the northern prairies.” Cattle speculators were not slow 
in attempting to take advantage of the opportunity presented and 
the cattle trade assumed such proportions that it attracted the atten- 
tion of the whole country and even of foreign countries. During the 
winter and spring of 1865 and 1866 large herds of beeves were gath- 
ered in Texas preparatory to driving north the following summer.” 





The Days of the Long Drive from Texas 


It was during the period after the war, starting with the year 
1866 and lasting until around 1885, that the days of the long drives 
were famous. The main route that the cattle were to follow in 1866 
from Texas led into southeastern Kansas or southwestern Missouri, 
and from there to a railhead leading to St. Louis or points east or 
north.” When the Texas drovers got to Missouri, however, they 


“Jbid., Introduction p. 46. 

“McCoy, Historic Sketches, p. 94. 

[bid., p. 97. The Tenth Census of the United States, 1880, III (Agriculture), 
p. 975 says that Sedalia is listed as the destination for cattle drives out of 
Texas in 1866. See also Paul I. Wellman, The Trampling Herd (New York, Car- 
rick and Evans, 1939), p. 84. Wellman states that most of the herds of 1866 
took the old Sedalia trail, which crossed the Red River at Rocks Bluff and 
angled northeast past Boggy Depot and Fort Gibson, thence to Baxter Springs, 
Kan., and then Sedalia. 
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found their way blocked by cattle inspectors and posses of farmers, 
authorized under the law of 1861 to stop the importation of diseased 
cattle, and by armed mobs. 


The importation of Texas cattle had caused a great deal of ex- 
citement in southwestern Missouri. Thousands of cattle were brought 
into the country to feed on the open range, then very abundant, until 
such time as they should be ready for market. Almost immediately 
disease broke out again among the native cattle, and the enraged 
farmers, remembering how their herds were decimated in 1855 and 
1858 by the “Texas fever,” united to prevent a recurrence of the 
disaster. Armed men were stationed on the borders of the counties 
to turn back all drovers and herds of cattle coming from Texas and 
Indian Territory.” Lawless elements in the area also took advan- 
tage of the opportunity and formed armed mobs which met the drovers 
at the border, stampeding and stealing their cattle and robbing and 
mistreating the drovers under the pretext of preventing diseased 
cattle from entering the state. 


An article written by a Vernon County citizen noted the lack of 
fever during the war. Being concerned about its showing up again in 
1866 he stated that the people of Vernon County must either quit the 
stock raising business, or the laws of Missouri must be made to pro- 
tect their interests. He maintained that this could be done either by 
so changing the laws as to exclude Texas stock entirely, or let the 
state buy a right of way from some point on the railroad to the north- 
ern border of Arkansas or the Indian Territory, running as much as 
possible through the prairies of Missouri. A tax could be levied 
against each head of stock driven over the road until it was paid for, 
which, he estimated, would take two or three years. By this means 
an outlet would be furnished Texas for the surplus stock, and St. 
Louis would also be the gainer. In remarking on the nature of the 
disease or fever, this same writer noted that the fatalities were much 
greater in a warm dry summer than in a cold wet one, and that the 
disease always ceased when the frosts and freezes had killed the 
vegetation.” 


History of Vernon County, Missouri (St. Louis, Brown & Co., 1887), p. 347; 
McCoy, Historic Sketches, Introduction, pp. 47, 48, Sketches, p. 97. 


“McCoy, Historic Sketches, p. 95. 


2Second Annual Report of the Missouri State Board of Agriculture for 1886 
(Jefferson City, 1867), pp. 16-22. 
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A story is told of an incident 
in Vernon County immediately 
following the war when R. D. 
Hunter, a drover, brought a herd 
of 400 cattle which he had pur- 
chased in the Indian Territory, 
into Vernon County enroute to 
Sedalia. The sheriff of the 
county immediately arrested him 
and a number of other drovers 
and took possession of their cattle. f 
Quick-witted Hunter suggested Segue —- /_ = 
that the sheriff accompany him <Z a itll 
to Lamar where he had some ips Pea County Sheriff Takes 
friends who would go his bond, 
to which the sheriff assented. In the process Hunter succeeded in 
getting the sheriff drunk while the rest of the drovers and their 
cattle made their escape west to the Indian Nation and thence north.” 

Of the quarter of a million cattle that came up from Texas in 
1866, very few ever reached a profitable market, for they were held 
back from southwestern Missouri until the grass around Baxter 
Springs, where they were being pastured, had long since died and be- 
come unnutritious. Some writers indicate that many of these cattle 
reached Sedalia. Others insist that few got through. Some tell of 
drives through the rugged Ozarks to reach Sedalia, a drive that left the 
cattle in very poor condition for marketing. Others tell of the 
herds scattering to the feeding areas of Kansas, Missouri, and Iowa 
as best they could. All indicate that very little profit ever was rea- 
lized by any of these drovers.” 

Evidence that these Texas herds never reached Sedalia in 1866 
is an article in the Sedalia Times, dated January 3, 1867. The article 
gives a rather inclusive history of the six year old town of 3,500 
people. Noted was its location on a rolling prairie country with tim- 
bered bottom lands of the best quality. Also the Pacific Railroad had 
been completed to Sedalia from the east in 1861 and a depot erected 
there. Of significance was a listing of all the business houses and 
public buildings in the town with statistics showing the degree of 

“McCoy, Historic Sketches, pp. 30-34. 

“See McCoy, Historic Sketches, pp. 101-09; Osgood, The Day of The Cattle- 
man, p. 30; Wellman, The Trampling Herd, pp. 89-90; St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 


June 6, 1897, “A Cattle-Trail Hero—The Story of a St. Louis Boy’s Adventures on 
the Long Drive.” 
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business prosperity. The point here is that in not one case was 
there listed any business dealing with the buying, selling, receiving, 
or shipping of any cattle, nor was there any mention of stockyard 
facilities or the arrival of Texas cattle. Another evidence is con- 
tained in the Tenth Census of the United States, Vol. III, Agriculture, 
which says that 260,000 head of cattle were supposed to go to Sedalia 
from Texas but were “diverted by trouble about Texas cattle.* 


The irate farmers, combined with post-war lawless elements in Mis- 
souri, closed the trail and thus prevented Sedalia from gaining the 
distinction of being the first major cow town rather than Abilene, 
Kansas. 


To aid the efforts of the vigilance committees, a new law was 
passed in Missouri in 1867 on Texas cattle regulation, patterned after 
the law of 1861. However, to protect transportation interests of the 
state the act provided that cattle could still be transported through 
the state on railroads or steamboats, but cattle that were to be driven 
across the state had to be wintered at least one winter north of the 
southern boundary of Missouri.™ This latter measure was desirable 
as the colder climate of the north seemed to premanently stop any 
further power of transmission of the disease by Texas cattle. 


CATTLE MARKETS IN MISSOURI 


The trade and commerce that the cattle markets of St. Louis, 
Kansas City, and St. Joseph were to bring to Missouri is another 
important aspect of the cattle industry of the state. St. Louis devel- 
oped as the earliest stock center in the world region. Being lo- 
cated on the river, which was the best means of early transportation, 
it was regarded as the extreme frontier market. As early as 1845 
it begin to have its own stockyards, and by the 1850’s was a market 
for Texas cattle. In 1852, when about 15,000 head of stock were 
shipped down the Mississippi River to New Orleans, the St. Louis 
papers claimed their city to be one of the greatest points for shipment 
of cattle in the West.” Immediately after the Civil War, St. Louis 
received some Texas cattle by trail drives and by boat via the Red 
and Mississippi rivers, the total number received for the year 1866 
being 103,259 as compared to 94,307 in 1865. With the exception of 


Clarence Gordon, “Reports on Cattle, Sheep, and Swine ... ,” p. 21. 

saLaws of the State of Missouri, Ist Session, Twenty-Fourth General Assembly 
(Jefferson City, 1867), pp. 128-30. 

*Daily Missourt Republican (St. Louis), Jan. 3, 1853. 
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1867 when the number of cattle received fell to 74,146, receipts 
steadily climbed until by 1884 St. Louis received 450,717 head.” 


Local sources supplied some of the trade but later most of the 
cattle were brought in by railroads from distant points. Of the 
source of cattle in St. Louis in 1884, 90,000 were native as compared 
to 360,717 from the western range and Texas.” 

The natural result of the growth of the livestock market in St. 
Louis was the development of commission houses and slaughtering 
and packing plants in the city, all of which contributed materially to 
the commercial growth of the city.” 

At the outset, St. Louis served so well as a frontier market that 
it was not thought possible or needful to ever attempt a permanent 
livestock market farther west. This was doomed to change with the 
extension of the railroads to the West and the discovery that the 
Great Plains was an excellent cattle country. When the Missouri 
Valley proved to have very superior corn growing land which would 
make the business of raising cattle for feeders very profitable, it be- 
came necessary to have a market to tap the wealth of this newly-de- 
veloping region. This market would need to be near the region and 
have tributary lines of supplies as well as lines of outlet. It should 
be where the greatest numbers of buyers and sellers concentrated 
and where capital was available for construction of new facilities and 
for operation of business houses. Kansas City seemed the best choice 
of all and so it rapidly took over the leadership of the cattle trade in the 
Missouri Valley.” 

As pointed out earlier, Kansas City and vicinity was important 
in the 1850’s as a cattle trading center, but with the establishment in 
1867 of Abilene as a center for Texas cattle drives, Kansas City was 
to make rapid strides in the process of becoming a great cattle market. 
In 1871 some 120,000 cattle were received at Kansas City but as yet 
it was only a place for feeding and resting and was not a market. 
During the next year 236,800 cattle were received and a successful 
effort was made to create a market. With the market came all the 
associated commercial activities. The stockyards were located in 


“Joseph Nimmo, Jr., Report in Regard to the Range and Ranch Cattle Bus- 
iness of the United States, May 16, 1885 (Washington, Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1885), p. 58. 

*8Ibid., p. 59. 

®McCoy, Historic Sketches, p. 325; Annual Statement of the Trade and Com- 
merce of St. Louis for the Year 1887 (St. Louis, R. P. Studley, 1888), p. 186; 
Ibid., 1889, p. 162. 

*®McCoy, Historic Sketches, p. 326. 
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Kansas City, Kansas, but the growth of greater Kansas City meant 
a great deal to both states.” 





Great Bend of the Missouri River, Showing Packing House in Early 
Kansas City 


During the early days of the cattle trade in Kansas City, native 
stock was the exception rather than the rule, with about four times as 
many Texas cattle being received as native cattle. It was not until 
the 1880’s that native stock commenced to figure conspiciously in the 
total receipts. Between 1880 and 1890 native cattle interests made 
their greatest growth and much pure bred breeding stock was shipped 
into Missouri and Kansas. The result was that in 1890 Kansas and 
Missouri furnished Kansas City with 1,097,882 cattle out of total re- 
ceipts of 1,472,229." 

During the greater part of the two decades, 1870-1890, St. Joseph 
occupied a distinctly secondary position as a center of the cattle trade 
in Missouri, even though northwest Missouri was developing into a 
feeding and breeding ground. This was due mostly to a lack of ade- 
quate stock yards and the need for a medern packing plant.” 

Between 1866 and 1884 St. Louis, Kansas City, and Chicago 
were the principal cattle markets of the West, although Chicago was 
by far the most important of the three. Making a brief compari- 


*7bid., pp. 330-31. 

Cuthbert Powell, Twenty Years of Kansas City’s Live Stock Trade and Trad- 
ers (Kansas City, Pearl Printing Co., 1893), p. 35. 

Popplewell, op cit., pp. 45-47. 
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son between Kansas City and St. Louis as to their relative importance 
in this trade, and using the figures for the years 1871 through 1884, it 
is found that in this period St. Louis received a total of 5,254,935 
cattle while shipping out 3,154,316. Kansas City received in the same 
period 3,762,921 while shipping out 2,994,197. One thing is not ap- 
parent from these figures and that is that commencing with the year 
1883 Kansas City received more cattle than St. Louis and in 1884 St. 
Louis received only 450,717 cattle as compared to 533,526 for Kansas 
City.“ Kansas City was beginning to exceed St. Louis as a major re- 
ceiving point. Another fact that stands out is that Kansas City was to 
ship out a larger proportion of her cattle than St. Louis, the latter 
shipping out approximately sixty per cent while Kansas City was 
shipping out approximately seventy per cent. This would indicate a 
greater processing industry in St. Louis than in Kansas City. 


FEEDER INDUSTRY OF NORTH MISSOURI 


The northern half of Missouri, western Missouri River counties 
and the area north of the Missouri River, and roughly one-third of 
southwestern Missouri are included in the area of the plains region 
known as the “tall prairie grasslands.” This same type of region 
also comprises all of Iowa, the southern portion of Minnesota and the 
northern two-thirds of Illinois, and a fringe of land in the eastern parts 
of Kansas, Nebraska, and the Dakotas. It was this type of prairie 
land that the first Missouri cattle were to thrive on and on which the 
early industry was built. 

After 1866 this area of Missouri and like areas of other states was 
to become distinct from the drier regions of the Great Plains to the 
west, the region that was to become known as the “range country.” 
The more fertile prairie lands of Missouri, Iowa, and other areas 
were to be plowed up and converted into a region known as the “corn 
belt.” Much of this area was not to produce corn as a money crop, 
but rather it was to become famous for its corn and stock combination. 
Slowly but steadily this corn belt changed from a cattle raising area 
to one devoted to the feeding of steers and the rearing of a compara- 
tively small number of pure-bred animals, to be marketed for breeding 
purposes. One of the functions of the corn belt was the sending of 
large numbers of breeding cattle from the corn states to the western 
plains to improve the quality of the cattle of that region, while in turn 
the western ranges were to supply feeders to the corn belt to consume 


*Nimmo, op. cit., pp. 58-59. 
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surplus grain and hay.” This, then, was the changing nature of the 
Missouri cattle industry after the Civil War.” 

Generally the northern and western parts of Missouri were con- 
sidered the best cattle country in the state. A report of the State 
Board of Agriculture to this effect states than all classes of stock were 
of a much better grade in north Missouri than in the southern part 
of the state, and being worth more were better sheltered, fed and 
cared for. These factors were to more than offset the more favorable 
natural conditions for stock raising which prevailed in south Mis- 
souri.” 

The story of the Honorable David Rankin of Tarkio illustrates 
north Missouri’s value as a cattle country. In 1895 Rankin owned 
22,000 acres of farming land near Tarkio in one of the richest parts of 
the Missouri River Valley. Mr. Rankin became the largest feeder of 
his own products in the world, according to the State Board of Agri- 
culture Reports. The number of cattle annually fed approximated 
10,000 head and about the same number of hogs. In addition to a 
half million bushels of corn produced on his own land, besides other 
grain and pasturage, he annually purchased from 50,000 to 100,000 
bushels of corn in order to carry on his extensive feeding operations. 
His cattle were purchased in large quantities in Texas, Colorado, 
Iowa, and Missouri. One of the largest cattle deals probably ever 
made by a feeder was the purchase by Mr. Rankin of 8,000 head at 
one time.” 


How the cattle industry of Missouri compared with that of other 
states after the Civil War is another way of measuring just how 
important it had become to the state. In the comparative number of 
cattle in different states in 1880, using Texas as the rank of 1,000, 
Missouri was listed second in rank with 432; Iowa was third with 
416; then Illinois with 385; Colorado and Territories, 308; Indiana, 
236; Kansas, 198; Wisconsin, 195; Minnesota, 124; and Arkansas, 
113.” 


*Edward Everett Dale, The Range Cattle Industry (Norman, Okla., Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1930), pp. 29, 157-58. 

*For additional information on this transition see the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, First Annual Reporter of the U.S. Bureau of Animal Indusiry 
for the Year 1884, pp. 252, 269; also the Sixteenth Annual Report of the Missouri 
State Board of Agriculture, 1882, p. 56. 

*"Twenty-Second Annual Report of the Missouri State Board of Agriculture, 
A Record for the Year 1889-1890 (Jefferson City, 1890), p. 91. 

ST wenty-Eighth Annual Report of the Missouri State Board of Agriculture, 
A Record of the Work for the Year 1895 (Jefferson City, 1896), pp. 260-61. 

*®*Nimmo, op cit., p. 86. 
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The United States Department of Agriculture reported some sta- 
tistics on the cattle industry west of the Mississippi in 1884. In total 
number of cattle Texas was first with 7,384,700; Iowa, 2,050,261; 
Kansas 1,959,058; Missouri, 1,733,486; Nebraska, 1,387,400; Wy- 
oming, 1,235,700; and Colorado, 1,224,310. As to the value of the 
cattle trade for this same year Texas again led the way with a 
total value of $129,231,250; Iowa, $65,326,000; and Missouri, 
$58,938,524.” 

While these statistics may not be too accurate, they are as re- 
liable as any that might be found. On the basis of comparison of 
these figures, Missouri ranked well in the upper bracket of trans- 
Mississippi states both in total number of cattle and total value. 

From the foregoing research it may be seen that the cattle indus- 
try in Missouri, in its various phases, was of importance from early 
times. 


“United States Department of Agriculture, First Annual Report of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry for the Year 1884 (Washington, 1885), p. 425. 
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THE FEATHER BED 


BY ROBERT STEELE WITHERS* 


Its feather beds were prized possessions of the pioneer family. 
The feather bed was the most comfortable bed known to ‘many gen- 
erations prior to the much advertised and endless makes and varieties 
of springs and mattresses of the present era. 


The bedstead was made of 
heavy timber framing about five 
by five inches square or even six 
by six inches square. It usually 
was higher than the modern bed- 
stead to provide space for the 
trundle bed that went underneath. 
Two sizes prevailed. One was 
larger than the double bed of 
today. It would accomodate at 
least six children crosswise and 
came to be known as “Grandfath- 
er’s bed.” The other size was 
much shorter and somewhat nar- 
rower and of course came to be 
known as “Grandmother’s bed.” 

The pioneer bedstead was made 
according to individual specifica- 
tions, generally by the local car- 
penter or cabinet maker but fre- 
quently by the pioneer himself. 
At regular intervals of six or 

A Feather Bed eight inches, stout hickory pegs 

with knobs on one end were 

driven into the heavy frame until not more than one-half inch was 
left exposed. 





*ROBERT STEELE WITHERS, a native Missourian and a grandson of Abijah 
Withers, Clay County pioneer, has, since 1906, owned and occupied “Withers 
Farm,” the family home near Liberty. Educated at William Jewell College, he 
has been closely identified with civic and business affairs in Liberty and was 
a member of the Missouri State Council of Defense and was County Food Ad- 
ministrator during World War I. He has contributed a number of articles to 


the Missouri Historical Review and is a frequent contributor to the Liberty 
Advance and Tribune. 
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Then a hand woven hempen rope was tied around the first peg 
and stretched back and forth until the entire space was covered. Next 
the lacing was started in the other direction and at right angles to the 
first. The entire space from peg to peg was crisscrossed and the re- 
sult was the highly prized “rope bed,” ready for the superstructure of 
comfortable feathers. 

It took many feet of rope to lace a bed. This rope never quit 
stretching and as it became loose it had to be re-stretched and tight- 
ened. A primitive implement was used in the tightening process. 
The fork of a sapling with a hole bored through it was used as a 
windlass against the side of the heavy frame. 

The pioneer wife and mother was responsible for the coverings 
for this pioneer bed. The cotton and flax grown on the land provided 
the material from which the women spun the thread and wove the 
sheets on handlooms. Sheep raised on the land provided material for 
the woolen blankets. The pioneer woman could determine at will the 
size of her bed coverings and was undisturbed by modern standard- 
ization as to size and quality. The wearing quality of her handiwork 
was proved by years of hard use. 

Whether the bed stood in the home of elegance and wealth or 
was made of poles mortised into the logs in the corner of the most 
primitive log cabin, it was the most popular aid to comfort devised 
and in use at that time. 


The typical bed was made up by first placing on the ropes a tick 
filled with straw or shredded corn shucks and then placing on top of 
this the prized feather-filled tick. It was claimed that if one could not 
sleep on this bed his trouble was a guilty conscience—nothing else. 


Every careful mother when it was at all possible endeavored to 
include a feather bed in her daughter’s dowry and if there were many 
daughters in a pioneer family providing these beds became a major 
family project. 


THE FEATHER BED INVOLVED TIME AND LABOR 


These feather beds always cost someone or several persons a 
lot of time and labor. The pioneer couldn’t go to town and choose a 
new bed and mattress, nor could he order these by mail. To begin 
with the geese had to be hatched out and raised in sufficient num- 
bers to provide the feathers to fill a tick. In anticipation of this item 
of comfort, the pioneer settler generally included among his belong- 
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ings in transit, even in the face of scanty space and the fear of over- 
weight, a coop with a few geese in it. 

This coop was tied on the outside of the ox-drawn wagon. When 
camp was made the geese were turned out for exercise and foraging. 
The spirit of the pioneers! Somewhere, sometime, somehow they 
were going to prosper and have 
feather beds! 

If there were children in the 
party, caring for the geese was 
one of their many chores. 

As the next step in acquir- 
ing a feather bed, the geese at the 
pioneer homestead had to be 
driven into an enclosure, caught, 
and picked by hand. This was 
=| ae ===) \! woman’s work. The feather 
sp 


oh 





if Prt \ E* picker sat with the goose’s neck 
wy, down between her knees, stand- 
wy ing the goose on its head, as it 
were, and plucking the feathers 
vn with short, quick jerks. 
a. ee ae The choice feathers on the 
Geese Carried on the Back of a Dreast, neck, and back were put 
Pioneer’s Wagon together for the nicest feather 
beds. The soft, downy feathers 
under the wings were kept separate and later used for the baby’s 
cradle. Then as now the baby got the best. 
In those early days, during the winter season, many wild ducks 
and geese were killed and the choice feathers from these were saved. 
Under the most favorable conditions, three or four geese would 
yield about one pound of feathers at a picking. It took a fairly large 
flock a long time to furnish enough feathers to fill a bed tick. How- 
ever, no time was lost in using the feathers as they were used in pil- 
lows and bolsters until the accumulation was sufficient for a bed. 





Feathers were always saleable. The price ranged from fifty 
cents to a dollar per pound throughout the country. The price 
depended largely on the reputation of the housewife who had accu- 
mulated the feathers. Was she truthful in saying they were all 
goose and duck feathers or had she slipped in some chicken feathers ? 
Chicken feathers were not prized because of their tendency to roll 
up into balls and to wear out quickly. Also the woman’s reputa- 
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tion for cleanliness had weight. Clean feathers and ticks brought 
the higher price. 

The usual weight of a feather bed was from thirty to fifty 
pounds. When the danger of a cold snap had passed with the com- 
ing of the early days of summer, the pioneer woman kept a close 
watch on the geese and at the first sign of loosening feathers, either 
on the geese or around the edge of the pond or branch where they 
gathered, she would run them into a pen and pick them. She con- 
tinued to keep a wary eye on her flock as a new set of feathers ap- 
peared. 

The center quill of each new feather was as red as the circulat- 
ing blood that assured its growth. As the feather gradually matured, 
the central quill became paler pink as the days passed. Finally at 
complete maturity all circulation of blood ceased and the quill be- 
came white. In a few more days the feathers were prime and ready 
to be removed. 

Pioneer women belonged to two schools of thought. One be- 
lieved the geese should be picked only once each year; the other 
held out for picking twice a year. Probably the degree of urgency 
to get the new feather bed finished was the determining factor. 

Even in those days prior to functioning agricultural experi- 
mental stations, the pioneer housewife knew that the number of 
pickings in a season and the quality of the feathers depended on what 
and how much the geese ate. 

Human nature being the same then as now, I imagine there 
were some heated arguments between the wife who wanted her feather 
beds and the husband who was keeping his eye on the fast diminish- 
ing pile of corn in the crib. Husbands claimed that a goose would 
eat as much corn as a hog. 

These periodical feather pickings went on all summer as ma- 
ture feathers showed up and continued until the first frost came. 
Then the geese were not molested until the next spring. 

In the first cold spell that followed Indian summer, the pioneer 
farmer was glad to retire to the bed that his wife’s industry had pro- 
vided. He promptly forgot about the summertime arguments. The 
corn crib was full again anyhow. 


SOME FEATHER BED TALES 


The pioneer housewife’s feather beds were not only her most 
highly prized possessions but in an emergency were always to be 
saved first and never abandoned until all else was lost. 
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When Order No. 11 was executed during the Civil War in the 
country surrounding Independence, Mo., giving the people in that 
territory only a few hours to get themselves and their belongings out 
of the area and into the designated concentration camps, nearly 
every family tried to save its feather beds. 


One pioneer woman, Eliza Wallace Smith, lived about three 
miles south of Independence. When she was a little girl five or six 
years old, her father had built a raft on the banks of the Tennessee 
River and had placed thereon his family and worldly possessions to 
float down to the Ohio River, where all were transferred to a steam- 
boat to make the journey to St. Louis and on up the Missouri River 
to Independence. The new home of this Wallace family was estab- 
lished near that frontier settlement. 

Little Eliza Wallace grew up to become Mrs. Eliza Wallace 
Smith. When Order No. 11 was enforced, she had among her 
household furnishings a small table that had started its travels on 
the raft and one feather bed. These were the things she saved 
when driven from her country home by that Civil War order. 


She walked and carried the table and the feather bed from her 
burning home, to the banks of the Missouri River. At the river’s 
edge she entered a row boat with her treasures and ferried to safety 
in Clay County where she held on to her table and her feather bed 
until her death many years later. 

One pioneer housewife was the proud owner of two feather beds 
when the War between the States broke out. Prizing them as she 
did and knowing that war is destructive, she was concerned about 
their safety. 

Her home stood in a small clearing surrounded by primeval 
forest in which stood many enormous lynn trees. Lynn trees on 
attaining great age are nearly always large and hollow for many 
years before they rot enough to fall. This woman knew of a large 
hollow tree which had an opening near the bottom large enough for 
her to crawl into and extending up into the trunk for many feet. 


She took the two feather beds to this tree and shoved them into the 
hollow space. By putting her head under the bottom one while 
she was a crouching position and then straightening up she man- 
aged to force them up into the hollow so tightly that they remained 
there in safety for the duration of the war. She slept on shucks 
or straw until peace finally came—and it was a long time coming 
to the border counties of Missouri. 
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Whenever a pro-slavery home was raided along the western 
border of Missouri, the homestead usually was burned with every- 
thing in it. But wherever the house was spared by the torch, as 
a parting shot of insulting insolence, the feather beds were taken 
from the bedsteads, ripped open and shaken all over the house until 
the ticks were empty and the house was full. 

One story is told of a home on the east edge of Clay County 
where a group of raiders had just ripped open a feather bed and 
were shaking out the feathers when they were beset by a squad 
of guerrillas. 

The horses of the raiders were being held by a man out in front. 
When he yelled to notify them of their danger, they all ran out of 
the home, jumped on their horses and fled. Nobody ever knew 
whether some man was so scared he couldn’t let go of the half-full 
tick or if he got tangled in it but for some reason as they galloped 
madly away under fire and in flight, the half-full tick became attached 
to a horse and persons who told this tale said it lasted long enough 
to cover a half mile of roadway. 


TAR AND FEATHERS 


In addition to providing comfort and warmth to the pioneer, 
the feather bed occasionally fulfilled another function as an acces- 
sory to punishment. 

In those rough days, citizens conferred their most contemptuous 
disapproval on a miscreant by “tarring and feathering” him. In such 
a case, the victim was stripped and given a coat of tar over his en- 
tire body. Then a feather bed was ripped open and he was rolled 
over and over in the feathers until not another feather would stick 
to him. Then as an exquisite climax to the victim’s discomfiture and 
to the delight of the onlookers, the former was placed astride a rail 
that had been placed on the shoulders of two stalwart men to be 
ridden beyond the bounds of the settlement. 

Once when I was a child and that was seventy years ago, | 
listened to the talk of old men who had taken part in one of these 
punishing parties. When they had quit laughing and joking about 
it, I asked who had paid for the feather bed. No one knew and I 
think this was the first time they had thought about the loss of the 
feather bed. But they had enjoyed the rough sport hugely. 

Sporadic cases of “tarring and feathering” still are reported in 
the newspapers of today but very few modern homes harbor even 
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one feather bed. As in our home, grandmother’s feather bed has 
been made into pillows for the children. We do have a feather 
mattress made from a feather bed that came down in my wife’s 
family. The feathers are confined in a tick stitched in narrow cross- 
wise compartments. One side is flat and smooth; the other is in 
soft ridges, not so comfortable perhaps but certainly longer lasting 
than any modern mattress of cotton, hair, or foam rubber. 

Several old Clay County families have feather mattresses made 
from heirloom feather beds. 
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THE CAMPAIGN FOR THE RATIFICATION OF THE 
CONSTITUTION OF 1865 


BY DAVID D. MARCH* 


The prominent part played by Charles D. Drake of St. Louis 
in the state convention which adopted the Constitution of 1865' con- 
tinued during the campaign for ratification. Before the convention 
had adjourned, Drake was planning for what he knew would be a 
hard struggle. He was well aware of the opposition to the new 
constitution which already existed, even among fellow Radicals. He 
knew also that many would oppose ratification because of objections 
to one provision or another. Consequently, Drake sought some 
means to persuade most of the Radicals to lay aside any minor objec- 
tions to the constitution which they might have in order that more 
important interests might triumph. 


When the convention abolished slavery by adopting the emanci- 
pation ordinance of January 11,* Drake realized that an important 
factor in maintaining cohesion among the Radicals was gone. The 
desire to disfranchise those believed to be disloyal, and thereby in- 
sure Radical control of the state government, was the most potent 
unifying force remaining. Hence, even though one of the specific 
purposes for which the convention had been called was “to preserve 
in purity the elective franchise to loyal citizens,”* Drake opposed the 
adoption of such an ordinance. He persuaded the convention, in- 
stead, to incorporate suffrage disqualifications in the new consti- 
tution and at the same time make the provisions applicable to the 
vote on ratification.‘ Drake went even further. He deliberately 
linked the provisions for disfranchisement with the fortunes of the 
constitution, thus forcing the people to ratify or return to the loyalty 
oath of June 10, 1862, which almost all Radicals regarded as too 
lenient. This hazard to the “purity” of the elective franchise could 


*DAVID D. MARCH, born in Gorgona, Panama Canal Zone, received a B. S. 
degree from Southwest Missouri State Teachers College, an M. A. from the 
University of Missouri, and a Ph. D. from the University of Missouri, 1949. 
He is now associate professor of history, Westminster College, Fulton, Mis- 
souri, 

1See David D. March, “Charles D. Drake and the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1865,” Missouri Historical Review, 47 (January, 1953), pp. 110-24. 

2Journal of the Missouri State Convention Held at the City of St. Louis, 
January 6—April 10, 1865 (St. Louis, Missouri Democrat, 1865), p. 281. 

*Laws of the State of Missouri Passed at the Adjourned Session of the 
Twenty-Second General Assembly (Jefferson City, 1864), p. 25. 

‘Daily Missouri Democrat (St. Louis), February 6 and March 31, 1865. 
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have been avoided by the simple expedient of having the convention 
adjourn or recess over June 6, 1865, the day set for the popular vote. 
Then if the constitution were defeated, the convention could have 
adopted an ordinance containing the disfranchisement provisions. 
Instead, the convention adjourned sine die on April 10.° 


Drake’s strategy may well have saved the proposed constitution 
from defeat. Although the opponents of ratification vigorously at- 
tacked the “iron-clad” oath in the campaign, they probably won few 
people to their side on that issue. Those who cried loudest against 
the disfranchisement provisions would have been against the con- 
stitution anyway. On the other hand, Drake and the Radicals 
were able to make effective use of the charge that the campaign 
against the constitution was fundamentally a “rebel” scheme to re- 
gain power. Something of the importance of this in the campaign 
was apparent in the course followed by the Radical Missouri State 
Times of Jefferson City and in the prominent place given to dis- 
franchisement in other Radical papers. 


Emory S. Foster, publisher of the Missouri State Times, had 
been a member of the state convention from Johnson County and 
had voted against the adoption of the constitution." Nevertheless, 
he and the paper campaigned for ratification because rebels would 
not be disfranchised if the work of the convention were defeated. 
However, when Drake and the St. Louis Missouri Democrat urged 
that support of the proposed constitution be made a party issue, 
Foster. scoffed at the idea. As a member of the convention, he said, 
he had not wished to subject the disfranchisement provisions to the 
uncertainty of the ratification of a constitution, parts of which were 
known to be objectionable to Radical men. “The blind bigotry of 
some members of the Convention,” cried Foster, “prevented them 
from recognizing the fact that the Radical party was united only 
in opposition to slavery and rebellion . . . The attempt to make the 
vote upon this question a test of Unionism or Radicalism is simply 
absurd ... [The constitution] is a disgrace to the body that framed 
it." The North Missourian at Gallatin likewise stressed the dis- 
franchisement provision by carrying the text of the test oath on its 
front page almost every week during the campaign. 


‘State Convention Journal, 1865, p. 251; Charles D. Drake, Autobiography 
of Charles D. Drake, MS., State Historical Society of Missouri Library, Columbia, 
Missouri, p. 1067. 

*Tri-Weekly Missouri Democrat (St. Louis), May 12, 1865. 

tTState Convention Journal, 1865, p. 247. 
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Despite some Radical opposition, Drake never neglected an 
opportunity to plead that support of the new constitution was a party 
test and a proof of loyalty to the Union. He and the Missouri Demo- 
crat set the pattern which the campaign took in the rural sections of 
Missouri where Radicalism was strong. On May 20 six of the nine 
members of the Radical Union State Executive Committee issued 
an address urging the adoption of the constitution,” and on June 2 
a committee of the Grand Council of the Union League of Missouri 
declared for ratification.® In seven articles entitled “Charles D. 
Drake to the Radical Union Men,” which appeared in the Missouri 
Democrat in April, 1865, and were copied in whole or in part by 
Radical newspapers throughout the state, Drake defended the work 
of the convention. He decried the policy of “forgive and forget” 
and maintained that the defeat of the constitution would put loyal 
people at the mercy of those who. had tried to dissolve the Union. 
“Every man who hears me knows,” shouted Drake, “that though the 
organized and armed power of the rebels is broken, the haughty, 
rebellious, blood-thirsty heart is not changed.”™ 


The assassination of President Lincoln probably strengthened 
the Radical contention that former Confederates were not to be 
trusted. “That awful and unparalleled crime,” Drake wrote, “while 
it overwhelms every loyal heart with unspeakable sorrow, appeals 
trumpet-tongued to the people of this State for a constitution which 
disfranchises rebels and traitors.” The assassination “opened the 
eyes of the nation to the dangers into which its own big-souled 
magnanimity was about to plunge it.” Additional effect was given 
Drake’s words by the fact that the newspapers were linking the 
names of Jefferson Davis and other Confederate leaders with the 
conspiracy. The argument was clinched, as far as most Radicals were 
concerned, by the plea that the only way to keep such people from 
voting, the only way to keep men like Sterling Price from holding 
office, was to ratify the constitution. In this manner Drake empha- 
sized effectively the uneasy position in which the Radicals would 
find themselves should ratification fail, a situation which Drake had 
courted deliberately in order to tip the scales in favor of the new 
constitution. 








8Missouri State Times (Jefferson City), May 6, 1865. 
*Tri-Weekly Missouri Democrat (St. Louis), May 22, 1865. 
J bid., June 2, 1865. 

“Tri-Weekly Missouri Democrat (St. Louis), May 24, 1865. 
127bid., April 19, 1865. 
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Another far-sighted move by Drake occurred on the last day 
of the convention when he obtained the adoption of an ordinance 
which required the governor to send messengers with poll books to 
the various army posts outside the state so that Missouri soldiers 
in the armies of the United States would have an opportunity to 
vote. The messengers were required to take copies of the proposed 
constitution with them in order that the soldiers might have a 
“proper understanding of the Constitution.” Ten thousand ballots 
were ordered printed for this purpose, and Drake himself was made 
superintendent of the convention’s printing to furnish the mes- 
sengers with poll books, ballots, and copies of the constitution.” 
If this ordinance had not been passed and the soldiers stationed 
outside Missouri had not been able to vote, the constitution would 
have been defeated.“ 





Courtesy of Culver Service 
Union Soldiers Voting in the Field 


State Convention Journal, 1865, pp. 250, 283; Francis Rodman to Cpl. 
Albert Sigel, May 4, 1865, Civil War Papers, Missouri, Missouri Historical 
Society Library, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Drake copied the proposal from the proceedings of a constitutional con- 
vention held in Maryland in 1864. William Hand Browne, Maryland, The His- 
tory of a Palatinate (Boston, Houghton, Mifflin, 1904), p. 359. 

“Missouri State Times (Jefferson City), July 7, 1865. The civilians voted 
against the constitution by a majority of 965 votes. Although the soldiers 
stationed within Missouri favored ratification by more than four to one, 
their votes were not enough to overcome the adverse civilian majority. 
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The campaign was brief, but bitter, for both sides appealed 
to emotion and prejudice rather than to reason. Drake was sub- 
jected to a veritable torrent of abuse and ridicule as he bore more 
than his share of the burden in the struggle. The St. Louis Daily 
Dispatch went as far as to suggest that Drake had been called to 
Washingten to be questioned about Lincoln’s assassination. The 
paper recalled that during a heated debate in the convention Drake 
had said that if the President should ever be willing to make peace 
short of the complete suppression of the rebellion, even if that took 
forty years, he (Drake) hoped “some Brutus would be found to 
strike him down in a single hour.” The Dispatch screamed, “Drake 
the Proslavery Propagandist in 1860; the Disloyalist in 1861; the 
Assassin in 1865.”" All of the mistakes and inconsistencies in Drake’s 
life were laid bare in an exaggerated manner, and demonstrably false 
charges against him were reiterated in order to undermine his in- 
fluence among the rank and file of the Radical party. 


With a few exceptions, notably David Bonham of Andrew 
County and Arnold Krekel of St. Charles County, the other mem- 
bers of the convention put forth little effort in the campaign. More 
than twelve worked actively against ratification.” Both United States 
senators, John B. Henderson and B. Gratz Brown, endorsed the 
constitution, as did all of the Radical congressmen, but none of them 
made much more than a half-hearted effort in its behalf. . The 
Radical governor, Thomas C. Fletcher, confounded the Radicals 
by announcing that he did not favor ratification. He listed four 
major criticisms of the constitution: it would place too many limi- 
tations on the power of the people; many provisions, though suited 
to existing conditions, would soon become inapplicable to a pro- 
gressive people ; the constitution contained clauses that discriminated 
against Negroes; and the suffrage qualifications would disfranchise 
loyal men, including many soldiers who had fought to preserve the 
Union. He disclaimed any intention, however, of joining in any 
organized opposition to the constitution.” 


St. Louis served as the chief center of organized resistance to 
ratification. There and in nearby counties Radical Germans found 
themselves alongside Conservatives like James O. Broadhead, James 
Taussig, and Samuel T. Glover in opposition to the constitution. 


St. Louis Daily Dispatch, April 24, 25, 1865. 
"The Liberty Tribune, April 28, 1865; Drake, Autobiography, MS., pp. 
1095 %—1096. 
"Daily Missouri Democrat (St. Louis), April 24, 1865. 
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A “Radical Executive Committee” of seven members published a 
list of reasons why the Radicals should defeat the constitution.” 
Frank P. Blair, Jr. opposed ratification as did Edward Bates, who 
had been Lincoln’s attorney general until 1864. Bates set forth cogent 
arguments against ratification in a series of articles published in the 
Conservative press in which he aroused the ire of the Radicals by 
expressing the opinion that a voter could not legally be bound by the 
iron-clad oath and urged people to vote if they could take the oath 
of 1862.” This and statements by other Conservatives questioning 
the validity of the oath led the Radicals to denounce the intention of 
their opponents to commit “pious perjury.”” 


Drake later classified the opponents of the constitution into 
several groups. The most numerous group, but not the most con- 
spicuous, was composed of those who had favored the Confederacy. 
He thought the provisions which allowed a qualified voter to cast 
his ballot at any nearby polling place, if he happened to be away 
from home on election day, enabled many to vote who would have 
feared to try to vote at home. The most active opponents were 
Conservative Union men like Bates and Broadhead of St. Louis and 
James A. Rollins and William F. Swizler of Boone County. These, 
Drake said, along with others who had supported the provisional 
government under Hamilton R. Gamble, furnished loyal leadership for 
disloyal opposition. Another group of opponents were the Germans, 
who disliked Drake personally, and who attacked the constitution 
because it discriminated against Negroes and failed to furnish suff- 
cient guarantees of individual liberties.* 


A fourth group mentioned by Drake was made up of Catholics. 
Moses L. Linton, who had been a member of the convention and who 
was a Catholic, attacked the proposed constitution because church 
property, especially cemeteries and orphan asylums, was not ex- 
cluded from taxation. This elicited from Drake a vitriolic attack 
on some of the practices of the Catholic Church, from which it is 
not unreasonable to infer that he had the property of the Catholic 
Church specifically in mind when the sections on taxation were 
adopted. He was not content with the explanation that the state 
needed all of the money it could get to reduce its large debt, but 
went on to express his opinion that the “vast property” of the 


Missouri State Times (Jefferson City), May 27, 1865. 
“Tri-Weekly Missouri Democrat (St. Louis), May 12, 1865. 
~Tbid., May 24, 1865. 

“Drake, Autobiography, MS., p. 1097. 
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Catholic Church in St Louis should be taxed since that organization 
was a “money-getting and money-making machine” which had not 
been paying its share of taxes.” 


In his reply to Linton, Drake was engaging in sheer dema- 
goguery. He was seeking in this way to capitalize on anti-Catholic 
sentiment in large areas of rural Missouri in order to counteract the 
widespread propaganda that if the constitution were ratified, graves 
in small church cemeteries might be disturbed. The North Missourian 
in Gallatin echoed Drake, stating that opponents “tilt at the consti- 
tution because its framers had the good sense to prohibit a religious 
sect from trying to make of us a Rome or Mexico where the Church 
owns all and its deluded followers nothing...” Drake was taking 
advantage, too, of the tendency which had existed to suspect Catho- 
lics of disloyalty during the Civil War.“ The suspicion probably 
grew out of the refusal of the Church to recognize the issues of slavery 
and the Union as subjects affecting its relationship with communi- 
cants. The Central Christian Advocate in St. Louis took up the 
anti-Catholic aspect of the campaign by saying, according to the 
Missouri Democrat, that since the chief opponents of the constitution 
were Catholics and Confederate sympathizers, it should have the sup- 
port of every Protestant.” 


Few Radicals contended that the new constitution was a perfect 
instrument, but they believed it superior to the old one. Moreover, 
objectionable sections could be modified later by amendment. The 
desirability of keeping power in loyal hands through the disfran- 
chisement of the disloyal, beside which other matters were insigni- 
ficant, was the strongest argument, as Drake knew it would be. 
The Radicals admitted that a few loyal men might be unable to take 
the oath required of voters and officeholders, but asserted that those 
few, if they were loyal, would be willing to make that sacri- 
fice in order to make certain that rebels did not vote. The inference 
was, of course, that persons objecting to the constitution because of 
the oath were really disloyal. Letters urging ratification written by 
Union soldiers who allegedly could not take the oath were published 
to buttress this contention.” 


2Daily Missouri Democrat (St. Louis), April 23, 1865. 

™The North Missourian (Gallatin), May 18, 1865. 

*Drake, Autobiography, MS., pp. 1097-1098; Tri-Weekly Missouri Democrat 
. Louis), May 6, December 2, 1863. 
*STri-Weekly Missouri Democrat (St. Louis), May 19, 1865. 
*Ibid., May 15, May 29, 1865. 
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The assertion that the new constitution represented social prog- 
ress and was the harbinger of economic advancement probably 
ranked next to the disfranchisement of disloyalists as an argument 
in favor of ratification. Indeed, the two were integrated. The 
Radicals maintained that the adoption of the constitution would in- 
sure Missouri against becoming an accessory after the fact to the 
“crime” of secession. Ratification would give assurance and con- 
fidence both at home and abroad that in Missouri the war was over. 
People would say of the state: “She is regenerated and born again, 
beyond the liability of backsliding. Ballots have confirmed the 
verdict of bayonets, and that verdict is against slavery and rebellion.”” 


Radical papers asserted that many potential purchasers of 
land in Missouri were awaiting the outcome of the election before 
acquiring property. If Missouri adopted the constitution she would 
become the Promised Land to German, Irish, and Scotch immi- 
grants.” The Missouri State Times put it this way: 


The outside world is attentively and anxiously observing 
our progress. With a free State Constitution, and the adop- 
tion of a policy that will speedily and effectively eradicate the 
disloyal element from amongst us, Missouri will be regarded 
as the emigrant’s haven of rest. Reject the proposed new 
Constitution and our State will be flooded with rebels, and those 
seeking homes in the West will shun us as a community of 
semi-barbarians.” 


It is impossible to determine the effectiveness of this argu- 
ment. Certainly the Radical party had tried from its inception to 
identify itself as the party of progress and to brand its opponents 
as reactionaries. Moreover, Conservatives and Radicals alike be- 
lieved that Missouri’s prime need was to increase her population. 
Acting upon the recommendation of Governor Fletcher, the General 
Assembly had created a Board of Immigration whose chief duty 
was to encourage Europeans to come to Missouri. Four thousand 
dollars were appropriated in order that the board could publish and 
distribute articles describing the advantages Missouri had to offer.” 
Private agencies, such as the National Land Transfer Association 
of St. Louis, were already working to procure agricultural laborers 


“Daily Missouri Democrat (St. Louis), June 2, 1865. 

*Tri-Weekly Missouri Democrat (St. Louis), May 24, 1865. 

*Missouri State Times (Jefferson City), April 22, 1865. 

*Laws of the State of Missouri Passed at the Regular Session of 
the Twenty-Third General Assembly (Jefferson City, 1865), pp. 43-45. 
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and attract eastern capital." It is not unreasonable to assume that 
the prospect of increased land values was an effective complement 
of the desire to punish Secessionists, particularly in the northwestern 
and southwestern parts of the state. 


On the other hand, many business men disliked the restrictions 
which the new constitution placed on banks and corporations. They 
believed the provisions, particularly that providing for double li- 
ability of stockholders, would keep capital out of the state.* Such 
fears, however, were greatest in areas where Radical support for 
the constitution was weakest. People in the general farming areas 
who enjoyed neither water nor railroad transportation facilities were 
not greatly concerned about the welfare of business organizations.” 


The result of the election was in doubt for three weeks after the 
votes were cast. It seemed at first that the constitution had been 
defeated. St. Louis, with its German and Catholic residents in op- 
position, voted almost two to one against ratification. The Radicals 
had expected to lose St. Louis and the central Missouri River coun- 
ties where Conservative influence had always been strong. Much 
to their chagrin, however, the constitution carried in only eight of 
the twenty-one counties on the Missouri River from Platte to St. 
Louis. In addition, Randolph, Audrain, Monroe, and Pike counties 
went heavily against ratification. The Radicals were much _sur- 
prised that counties in the southeastern section of the state—St. 
Francois, Madison, Washington, New Madrid, Mississippi, and 
Pemiscot—returned such heavy majorities against the constitution.” 
They began to accuse their opponents of having employed fraudulent 
schemes to win.” The elated Edward Bates recorded in his diary: 
“And so, Mr. Drake is plucked bare, and cast upon his own dung- 
hill.” 

The joy of the Conservatives, however, was short-lived. The 
returns from Radical strongholds came in slowly, but they showed 
a sweeping victory for the constitution in the north, northwest, and 
southwest portions of the state. As the number of votes for the 

“Western Journal of Commerce (Kansas City), March 19, 1864. 

“Constitution of the State of Missouri, Revised, Amended, and Adopted 
in Convention, Begun and Held at the City of St. Louis, on the Sixth Day of 
January, Eighteen Hundred and Sizxty-Five (St. Louis, 1865), Article VIII. 

See, for example, the Springfield Missouri Patriot, June 15, 1865. 

“Missouri State Times (Jefferson City), July 7, 1865. 

=Tri-Weekly Missouri Democrat (St. Louis), June 7, 1865. 

“Howard K. Beale (ed.), The Diary of Edward Bates, 1859-1866, American 


Historical Association Annual Report, 1930 (Washington, Gov’t Printing Office, 
1933), IV, 486. 
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constitution gradually drew closer to the number against it, the Con- 
servatives began to talk of fraud and to accuse the Radicals of in- 
timidating voters. They intimated that Francis Rodman, secretary 
of state, was manipulating the votes in favor of the constitution. The 
civilian vote for the constitution never reached the number of ballots 
cast against it, but the soldier vote was enough to put the constitu- 
tion over. Finally on July 1, the official result was announced as 
43,670 votes in favor of the constitution, and 41,808 against it.” 
The victory was in a very real sense a personal triumph for Charles 
D. Drake. 


“Missouri State Times (Jefferson City), July 7, 1865; State Convention 
Journal, 1865, p. 280. 
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With this group of six articles we begin the third annual series 
of illustrated “This Week in Missouri History” features to appear 
in the Review. After receiving state-wide newspaper circulation dur- 
ing the past three months, they are printed here for Society members 
who may not have seen them in their local press. 


Response to the articles and illustrations was so favorable 
throughout 1951 and 1952 that we are continuing them this year. 


Miss Jean Brand compiled the articles, with my editorship, from 
references sources and publications in the Society library and handled 
illustration. 


Illustrations were found in a variety of sources. The photograph 
of the Chester Harding painting of Daniel Boone was used through. 
the courtesy of Herbert L. Pratt of New York City. Vinnie Ream 
appears just as she was portrayed by George Caleb Bingham in the 
charming painting which now hangs on the wall of the Society’s 
reading room at Columbia. The versatile artists of the old Harper 
publishing company provided the remainder of the drawings for this 
group: the hospital ship, from Harper’s Pictorial History of the Civil 
War (1866) ; the quilting party, from an 1861 Harper’s Weekly; the 
country store, from a Harper's Monthly of 1870; and the circuit rider 
from an 1876 Harper’s Weekly. 


A brief reference list follows each article for those who mav 
wish to read further on the subject. 


FLOYD C. SHOEMAKER since 1915 has been secretary and librarian of the Society 
and editor of the Missouri Historical Review. 
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DANIEL BOONE SPENT ACTIVE OLD AGE IN MISSOURI 
Released January 8, 1953 


“Hello, there!”” A well-dressed 
horseman called to the owner of a 
backwoods cabin in St. Charles 
County. “Can you tell me where 
Colonel Daniel Boone lives?” 

“Boone?” The man _ pon- 
dered a bit. “Nope, sorry, but I 
never heard of any such person.” 

A work-worn housewife peered 
timidly around the door jamb. 
“Why, John, yes you do,” she 
said. “That’s the white-headed old 
man who lives in the bottom, near 
the river.” 

In later years the horseman, 
who was Chester Harding, the 
world-famous portrait painter, 
DANIEL BOONE as portrayed by expressed amazement that Daniel 
Coster Eaaing Boone was not better known to 
his Missouri neighbors. “I made a trip of 100 miles for the purpose of 
painting the portrait of Boone,” he said. “I found that the nearer 
I got to his dwelling, the less was known of him.” At that time, 
Daniel Boone had gained almost legendary fame in the rest of the 
United States, and was known even in Europe a quarter of a century 
before he died. The English poet Byron wrote in praise of him. 





Courtesy Herbert L. Pratt 


Harding finally found Boone staying at the farm of his daughter, 
Mrs. Flanders Callaway, near the present site of Marthasville. There, 
in the summer of 1820, he painted the only life portrait ever made of 
Daniel Boone—and finished it just a few weeks before the grand old 
man of the frontier died at the age of 86. 


Daniel Boone lived the last one-fourth of his life in Missouri, 
longer than he lived in Kentucky. He came to Missouri about 1798, 
after he lost his Kentucky lands, and was received here with great 
honor, for his fame as a frontiersman and Indian fighter had gone 
before him. 


Zenon Trudeau, the Spanish governor of Upper Louisiana, gave 
him a land grant of 1000 arpents, about 850 acres, in the Femme 
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Osage settlement, a short distance east of the present town of Matson. 
The next governor; Don Carlos Delassus, in 1800 appointed Boone 
a syndic of that neighborhood, a job similar to that of justice of the 
peace. 


The old Indian fighter never attempted to cultivate or to settle 
on his Missouri lands, and this cost him his claim when the United 
States took over the territory. But a special act of Congress on Feb. 
10, 1814, gave back his legal title in recognition of his work in settling 
the West. 


Even in his old age Boone made a number of hunting and trap- 
ping expeditions through Missouri. He trapped on the Niangua in 
1802, and in 1808, at the age of 74, he was robbed of his traps on Sni- 
a-bar Creek in either Jackson or Lafayette County. At 82 he made 
a trip up the Missouri River to a point near Weston, stopping off to 
visit Fort Osage on the way. In 1818, when he was 84 years old, he 
announcd to his son that he intended to take a party of whites and 
Osage Indians the next autumn “to visit the salt mountains and lakes 
and see these natural curiosities,” and added, “They are about five 
or six hundred miles west of here.” 


But the indomitable old pioneer never took this last trip. He 
died on September 26, 1820, at the home of his son, Nathan, whose 
two-story stone house is now a noted historical landmark in St. Charles 
County. 

[References: John S.C. Abbott, Daniel Boone, the Pioneer of Kentucky 
(New York, 1874); John E. Bakeless, Daniel Boone (New York, 1939); William 
S. Bryan, “Daniel Boone in Missouri,” Missouri Historical Review, Vols. 3, 4 
(1909-1910); Edward S. Ellis, The Life and Times of Colonel Daniel Boone, 


(Philadelphia, 1884); Timothy Flint, The Life and Adventures of Daniel Boone, 
(New York, 1868).] 


MISSOURIANS RALLIED TO AID WOUNDED 
CIVIL WAR SOLDIERS 


Released January 22, 1953 


The soldier in Missouri at the beginning of the Civil War had 
little choice of hospitalization if a bullet nipped him or if he fell vic- 
tim of one of the epidemics which swept the army camps. 


In 1861, the battles of Carthage and Wilson’s Creek occurred 
before measures had been taken to care for the sick. The wounded 
men were sent in jolting, horse-drawn ambulances and wagons from 
the field to Rolla and thence by rail to St. Louis. 
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HOSPITAL SHIPS for Civil War Wounded Provided Emergency Care 
and Nursing by Women Volunteers 


The first hundred were taken to the “New House of Refuge 
Hospital,” which consisted mainly of bare walls, damp floors, and an 
empty kitchen. Long trains of wounded continued to arrive, although 
there was no room for them in the hospitals, no clothing, no stores of 
food or medicine, and no surgical corps. Confronted with appalling 
conditions, Missourians began to organize to meet the need. 


On the fifth of September, 1861, General Frémont created the 
Western Sanitary Commission to provide for the soldiers. It estab- 
lished military hospitals and appointed women nurses under the direc- 
tion of Miss Dorthea Dix. A few days later, a large, five-story “Gen- 
eral Hospital” was equipped in St. Louis, and this and the five others 
which soon followed were rapidly filled by the wounded from the 
Battle of Lexington and the pursitit of Price. 


Hospital cars, probably the first used in America, with berths 
and cooking facilities, were built and supplied with nurses by order 
of General Frémont. Blankets, sheets, pillows, shirts, bandages, 
canned fruit, and stimulants from the Commission soon were to be 
found at the bedside of the soldier. 


At the suggestion of the commissioners, the Union government 
in March, 1862, chartered the steamboat, City of Louisiana, furnished 
it with bedding, sanitary stores, surgeons, and nurses, and used it as 
a floating hospital. Its immediate success led to the outfitting of 
others, with all the appliances of hospitals on land. 


Members of the Ladies Union Aid Society of St. Louis early in 
the war went to the fighting area as volunteer nurses to care for the 
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soldiers being brought north on the hospital steamers. The same 
group set up a kitchen at Benton Barracks hospital to distribute gifts 
of food contributed by Missourians. 

[References: Jacob G. Forman, The Western Sanitary Commission (St. 
Louis, 1864); Frank B. Goodrich, The Tribute Book (New York, 1865), p. 293 ff.; 


Floyd C. Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians (Chicago, 1943), 1, 909; Louise I. 
Trenholme, History of Nursing in Missouri (Columbia, Mo., 1926) p. 11.] 


LINCOLN POSED WHILE SIXTEEN-YEAR-OLD GIRL 
MADE HIS PORTRAIT IN CLAY 


Released February 12, 1953 


President Lincoln sat quietly 
gazing out onto the lawn of the 
White House, his features shad- 
dowed with care. 

The young girl working nearby 
at a half-completed clay statue 
saw the deep melancholy that 
lined the President’s face and 
with swift skill made it a part of 
her model. Perhaps, she thought, 
he was burdened with problems 
of the war, or remembering his 
little son Willie who had died 
only a short time before. 

How did it happen that a mere 
slip of a girl, who with her spar- 
kling dark eyes and lively manner 
looked even younger than her VINNIE REAM, portrayed by Mis- 
Ess Sees : souri artist George Caleb Bingham in 
sixteen years, was permitted to 4976 
portray the great President? 

Her name was Vinnie Ream. She was born in 1847 in Madison, 
Wisconsin, where her father was surveying public lands as a United 
States engineer. In 1859, Vinnie came with her mother and sister 
to Columbia, Missouri, to attend Christian College. 


When her father’s health failed and the family returned to 
Washington, D. C., Vinnie, at fourteen, got a job clerking in the post 
office to help support the family. One day, Major James S. Rollins, 
a congressman from Missouri, took her to visit the studio of Clark 
Mills, the distinguished sculptor. Vinnie was greatly interested, 
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and after watching his work a while, she announced, “I can do that 
myself.” 


The great sculptor was amused at the confidence of the little girl 
and handed her a bucket of potter’s clay, telling her to see what she 
could make. When she turned out a creditable Indian head, he recog- 
nized her talent and agreed to take her as a pupil. 


For two years she spent every possible minute perfecting her 
skill. After she was sure of her ability, she wanted to try a bust of 
Lincoln, and Congressman Rollins from Missouri again took her 
calling, this time to the White House. Because ‘of her obvious pov- 
erty, Lincoln consented to pose, and for five months the President 
took a daily half hour for relaxation while the sculptress worked. 


Later she made statues of Sherman, Grant, Albert Pike, Thad- 
deus Stevens, and other prominent men. 


Then came the tragic assassination of Lincoln, and when Con- 
gress appropriated $10,000 for a full-length statue of the President, 
Vinnie Ream at the age of eighteen was awarded the contract over 
20 competitors. It was the first award of the kind ever to be given a 
woman in America. The days of poverty were over for Vinnie and 
her family. 


She traveled and studied in Italy and Paris, met the artistic 
and political leaders of her day, and enjoyed such fame as she had 
never dared imagine. In 1876, Missouri artist George Caleb Bing- 
ham painted her portrait, which now hangs in the library of the 
State Historical Society of Missouri at Columbia. 


Vinnie married Lieut. Richard L. Hoxie in 1878 and continued 
her busy career in Washington until her death in 1914. 


Visitors to the national capitol today often stop to admire the 
life-size statue of Lincoln which stands in the rotunda. They con- 
sider it to be one of the most human and life-like portrayals of the 
war-time President. But few persons know that the sculptress was 
only a teen-aged girl who had barely outgrown her schooldays in 
Missouri. 


[rteferences: Marie Haefner, “From Plastic Clay,” The Palimpsest (No- 
vember, 1930) p. 473; Vinnie Ream Hoxie, Vinnie Ream ,(Washington, 1908); 
Freeman H. Hubbard, Vinnie Ream and Mr. Lincoln (New York, 1949); C. B. 
Rollins, editor, “Letters of George Caleb Bingham to James S. Rollins,” Mis- 
souri Historical Review 33 (Oct., 1938), 73; F. C. Shoemaker, editor, Missouri, 
Day by Day (Columbia, Mo., 1942) I, 71.] 

















This Week in Missouri History 


THE QUILTING BEE 
Released February 26, 1953 


A winter day when there was no outside work for farm women 
to do made an ideal time to hold a quilting bee. A hostess with a 
pieced quilt ready to go into the frames passed the word around the 
neighborhood and prepared for a house full of company. 











So 


THE QUILTING PARTY Gave Women a Chance to Enjoy Sociable 
Gossip and Do a Worthwhile Day’s Work. 





Her home bustled with activity as she cooked and baked for the 
dinner and then aired the parlor and swept away the dust of months 
of disuse. The parlor might be shut up all the rest of the winter to 
save heat, but if she held her quilting party in her everyday living 
room she would need a good excuse for it or be “talked about.” 

During the territorial period in Missouri, the men sometimes 
came along to a quilting bee, making it the occasion for a community 
get-together. While the women quilted, the men. would split rails 
or do other work for the host, then at noon everyone joined in a 
bountiful basket dinner. 

As Missouri communities grew more thickly populated, the quilt- 
ing bee became strictly a “hen party.” Husbands drove the ladies to 
the house in a buggy or surrey, but they wouldn’t have dreamed of 
going inside. 
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The hostess would have the frames taken out of her storeroom or 
attic, cleaned off, and set up. Two X’s made the end pieces, con- 
nected by two poles to which the quilt was fastened and then rolled 
taut, with much adjusting of pins and threads until it was “squared 
on” exactly right. Then everyone grew hushed as the hostess per- 
formed the ticklish task of drawing diagonal lines ‘with chalk and 
yardstick for the women to sew along. 

Usually four women worked on each side of the frame, and as 
they grew weary, others who had been gossiping in the kitchen 
would relieve them. When each section was finished, the women 
rose and turned the frames up to the next strip. 

Any other time it was customary for all the guests to be seated 
at the dinner table together, but not on quilting day. The quilters ate 
in shifts, for the frames must be kept turning! 

When the late afternoon sun slanted across the parlor floor, 
the quilters’ day was climaxed by the hostess announcing “Done! 
We can take it off now!” They unpinned the quilt from the edging 
of the frame and spread it out to admire the beauty of their handiwork. 

As the shadows lengthened in the barn lot the men would drive 
up and stand around talking, casting anxious eyes toward the house. 
One by one the women came out, goodbyes were said, and quilting 
day was over. 


(References: Homer Croy, Country Cured (New York, 1943), pp. 51-53; His- 
tory of Howard and Chariton Counties (St. Louis, 1883), p. 399; Floyd C. Shoe- 
maker, Missouri and Missourians (Chicago, 1943) I, 273-75.] 


DRY GOODS AND “WET”. GROCERIES LURED 
FRONTIER CUSTOMERS 


Released March 12, 1953 


The woman’s linsey-woolsey skirt brushed the door as the boy 
clutching her hand surged forward after his father into the frontier 
store. The family had finally made a trip to the crossroads settle- 
ment. Here was luxury. 

From floor to ceiling on all four sides of the store stretched 
shelves bulging with dishes, books, liquor, bolts of cloth and small 
parcels of spices and patent medicines. 

The man of the family noticed axes, log chains, and garden im- 
plements in one corner. Saddles and harness set him bargaining 
with the clerk. The child hung entranced over the huge open barrel 
of brown sugar. 

The typical frontier store in Missouri was a two-room log build- 
ing not much different from log cabin homes. The front room was 
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IN THE COUNTRY STORE Neighbors Met for Leisurely Shopping 
while They Visited and Exchanged the Latest News 


used for sales and display, and the back for a storeroom. In the rear 
stood kegs of green coffee beans ready for the customer to roast. Flour 
and salt shared floor space with such durable goods as pots, pans, and 
hardware. The overflow hung suspended from the rafters by cords. 

When a steamboat drew up to a landing and the crew began 
rolling out boxes and barrels for a new store in a western community, 
people for miles around came to watch the spectacle. Groceries—tea, 
coffee, sugar, and liquor—that perhaps only six weeks before had 
stood on the shelves of some Philadelphia merchant were now on dis- 
play for a log cabin population. 

Stores that persisted, in spite of frontier thirsts, in not handling 
whiskey referred to themselves as selling only “dry” groceries. Others 
were more attentive to their customers’ demands. James Aull, of 
Lexington, Missouri, occasionally ordered as much as twenty barrels 
of rye whiskey at one time to supply his four stores. Peach brandy 
and Jamaica rum were available, but whiskey, the common liquor of 
the West, was most popular. 

The presence of whiskey for sale did not prevent the women from 
freely patronizing the dry goods counter or spending a whole day in 
the store when they came to town. The frontier housewife, starved 
for beauty, exhausted by the hard labor of helping carve out a home- 
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stead, and lonely for companionship, spent some of her brightest 
hours there. In his idle moments the clerk spread all the finest goods 
in stock for her to admire. Her worn fingers draped fine fabrics and 
mull over her coarse skirt, touched figured muslins, shawls, gloves, 
and ribbons. 

Most fabrics on sale were strictly serviceable, but some luxuries 
appeared even in the West. In 1830, James Aull purchased artificial 
wreaths, lutestring cravats, gauze veils, and Spanish combs. Leg- 
horn bonnets especially fashionable at the time were just the thing 
for the marriageable miss. 

But only too often, when the family started homeward, the house- 
wife had traded her eggs and savings for some bed ticking or an iron 
kettle, leaving the fine fabrics behind for the shoppers of the settle- 
ment. 


[References: Lewis E. Atherton, The Southern County Store, 1800-1860 
(Baton Rouge, La., 1949); Lewis E. Atherton, “James and Robert Aull—A 
Frontier Missouri Mercantile Firm,” Missouri Historical Review 30, (Oct., 1935) 
3; William G. Bek, translator, “Gottfried Duden’s ‘Report,’ 1824-1827,” Mis- 
souri Historical Review 13, (April, 1919) 269-79.] 


SPIRITUAL REWARD THE ONLY ONE FOR 
FRONTIER CIRCUIT PREACHERS 


Released March 26, 1953 

Slanting torrents of cold 
March rain soaked through the 
circuit preacher’s threadbare coat 
as he guided his horse across a 
swollen Missouri stream. Then, 
when his mount found footing 
and struggled over the rise of the 
further bank, the rider sighed as 
he saw the welcome lights of the 
settlement ahead. There waited a 
bed, a hot supper, and a grate- 
ful congregation of worshippers 
eager to hear his sermon and 
prayers. 

Because there were few estab- 
lished churches in early Missouri, 
itinerant preachers took to the 
THE CIRCUIT RIDER Braved Storm road to bring salvation to set- 
and Hardship to Carry the Gospel to tlers in lonely wilderness cabins. 
Isolated Settlers Mounted on a plodding horse that 
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often cost most of his meager salary, with his Bible and worldly 
goods in his saddlebags, the circuit rider performed his duties in the 
face of vast difficulties. 

His life was hazardous, since he was always on the move, exposed 
to weather or savage Indians. Where there were no roads, he struck 
out unguided, following the sun or his pocket compass, cutting 
through thickets and swimming streams. If night found him too far 
from a house to sleep in, he lay down in the woods with his saddle for 
a pillow. 

Frontier circuits were long ones. Shortly after James H. Sla- 
vens was assigned to the first Missouri Methodist circuit including 
Springfield, he estimated the size of his circuit as 100 miles north and 
south and 200 miles east and west. 

Continued hardship and exposure took a toll in lives. One ac- 
count of Methodism says that the first 737 conference members 
who died before 1847, nearly half died before they were thirty. 

At first the circuit preachers used the cabin homes and barns of 
the settlers for meeting places. Since they could not make their 
rounds more often than every four to six weeks, they organized neigh- 
borhood “classes” with lay leaders to hold weekly religious meetings 
where hymns were sung and scripture read. 

Circuit riding interfered with the young preacher’s plan for 
marriage and a home, for the pay allowed was hardly enough to keep 
up family respectability, and he did not have time to follow a trade 
for extra money. He was away from home for weeks at a time, and 
subject to frequent assignment changes. 

In 1816, the Missouri Methodist conference allowed a salary of 
$44 a year for a single man, while the married preacher received just 
twice that, plus a budget for house rent and care of his horse. 


Besides suffering personal privation, the circuit rider had to be 
prepared to cope with ruffians who in some places tried to break up 
meetings. 


He probably endured the hardships of his calling because once 
he had concluded that it was the divine intention that he should 
preach, he was spiritually fortified to meet any situation. He ad- 
justed to the challenge with sincere and courageous conviction. 


[References: Edward Eggleston, The Circuit Rider (New York, 1875); 
James A. Hazlett, “The Troubles of the Circuit Rider,’ Missouri Historical 
Review, 39 (July 1945), 421; Lawrence E. Murphy, “The Beginnings of Method- 
ism in Missouri, 1798-1824” Missouri Historical Review, 21 (April, 1927) 380-85; 
Joel Spencer, “Rev. Jesse Walker, the Apostle of the Wilderness,’ Missouri His- 
torical Review 2 (July, 1908) 262.) 
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THREE CENTENNIALS IN HISTORY OF 
MISSOURI EDUCATION OBSERVED 
IN 1953 


BY VIVIAN K. MCLARTY* 


The year 1853 was a banner year in the history of education in 
Missouri. On February 24th of that year the state legislature passed 
a bill setting aside twenty-five percent of the state revenue for the 
support of organized schools in the state. This important milestone 
in early school legislation in Missouri was largely the work of three 
men: John W. Kelly of Holt County, Arnold Krekel of St. Charles 
County, and David H. Hickman of Boone County. 


Interest was running high in education and the School Law of 
1853 supplied the necessary funds for the establishment of public 
schools and marked the beginnings of state supervision of schools. 
The state for the first time had a workable public school system and a 
new era in public education had begun in Missouri. 


Missouri had not been lacking in educational progress up to 
1853 but the rate of development had been slow. In the French and 
Spanish colonial periods priests at Kaskaskia had supplied Upper 
Louisiana with a few teachers and missionaries and in Missouri’s 
territorial period some private schools and academies had been estab- 
lished. One of these, in St. Louis, founded under the auspices of 
Bishop Du Bourg, 1818, had become a college in 1819. Classes were 
discontinued in this college in St. Louis in 1827 but were held at St. 
Regis Seminary in Florissant until the new St. Louis College reopened 
November 2, 1829, and was chartered as St. Louis University in 1832. 
This was the first university established in Missouri and the first 
west of the Mississippi—an important achievement for a frontier state 
which numbered only 140,455 inhabitants in 1830. 

Other examples were not lacking of the establishment of high 
schools and institutions of higher learning before 1853. In 1822 St. 
Mary’s Seminary of the Barrens in Perry County was founded and 
in 1830 was given the right to confer A. B. and A. M. degrees, the 
first legislation of its kind in Missouri. In 1831 Marion College in 


*Vivian K. McLarty, a native of Illinois, received her A. B., A. M., and Ph. D. 
degrees at the University of Illinois. She has taught history and government 
at the Mississippi State College for Women, the University of Illinois, and 


Stephens College. She is at present employed as copy editor of the Missouri His- 
torical Review. 
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Marion County was given a similar right. In 1839 the University of 
Missouri was founded by the Geyer Act which also created a per- 
manent school fund and provided for elementary schools, academies, 
and colleges as well. 

Howard High School at Fayette, established in 1844, later be- 
came Howard Female College and still later was absorbed by Cen- 
tral College in the same community. William Jewell College in 
Liberty was chartered in 1849, Grand River College in Edinburgh, 
which offered education for both men and women, in 1851, and Chris- 
tian College in Columbia, in 1851. 

It was in 1853, however, that the awakened interest in education 
was to produce other notable results. In rapid succession Christian 
University at Canton was chartered on January 28, St. Louis High 
School in St. Louis opened on February 11, Washington University, 
St. Louis, was chartered on February 22, Concordia College, now 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, was chartered on February 23 
(founded at Altenburg, Perry County, in 1839 and removed to St. 
Louis in 1849), Westminster College, Fulton, was chartered on 
February 23, and Lindenwood College, St. Charles, was chartered on 
February 24. (Established much earlier, it is one of the oldest schools 
for women in the Mississippi Valley.) 

There were a number of smaller colleges and academies chartered 
during the same year: Lebanon Academy, near Lebanon, on January 
28, Steelville Academy in Crawford County on February 3, Boonville 
College at Boonville on February 12, Greenfield College in Dade 
County on February 18, McGee College in Macon County and Rich- 
mond College in Ray County on February 23, and St. Paul’s College 
in Marion County and Van Rensellaer Academy in Ralls County on 
February 24. 

In January and February, 1953, three of the schools established 
a century ago celebrated, with appropriate observances, 100 years of 
achievement. 


CULVER-STOCKTON COLLEGE 
THE FIRST EXPRESSLY CHARTERED COEDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTION IN MISSOURI 
A little over one hundred years ago delegates from the Disciples 
of Christ churches in Lewis County met and declared their intention 
of founding an institution of higher learning “in which the Bible 
could be taught and the Christian Religion proclaimed without fear 
or apology.” Alexander Campbell himself strongly supported the 
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idea but declared the location of the new university was of prime im- 
portance—it must be “entirely rural—in the country, detached from 
all external society.” With this admonition in mind the hill west of 
Cottonwood Prairie (Canton) was chosen in 1851 and on January 
28, 1853, the new university was incorporated. Its charter had the 
distinction of being the first one in Missouri to provide expressly 
for the equal education of men and women. 

The first years were hard ones. An 
endowment of $150,000 was raised through 
the efforts of D. Pat Henderson, chairman 
of the first board of trustees, and others, 
and the cornerstone of the first building 
laid, but payments of pledges were slow in 
coming in and it was not until September, 
1855, that the first school term opened. No 
president had been selected during the first 
year but in 1854 James Shannon, who was 
then president of the University of Mis- 
souri, resigned that position to accept the 
presidency of Christian University. 

The Civil War years were difficult ones also for the struggling 
institution, as was the year of the fire in 1903, when “Old Main” hall 
was totally destroyed, but Christian continued to expand and, through 
the gifts of Mrs. Mary E. Culver and Robert H. Stockton, a women’s 
residence hall, a men’s dormitory, a gymnasium, and heating plant 
were added. In recognition of these benefactors, when it was decided 
to rename the institution, since the term “university” was a misnomer, 
the name of Culver-Stockton College was chosen in 1917. 

Mrs. Mary E. Culver, long prominent 
in charitable work in St. Louis, was the 
widow of Lucius L. Culver, who had been 
president of the Majestic [steel range] 
Manufacturing Co. in St. Louis before his 
death in 1899. After a fire at Culver- 
Stockton in 1923 which destroyed the 
buildings donated earlier, she contributed 
again to the erection of the present Culver- 
Stockton Hall and L. L. Culver gym- 
nasium. 





James Shannon 





Robert H. Stockton became associated 
in business with Lucius L. Culver in 1892 Mrs. Mary E. Culver 
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and after Culver’s death became the presi- 
dent of the Majestic Manufacturing Co. 
At his death in 1923 he left three-fourths 
of a million dollars to Culver-Stockton 
College. 

In 1953 the 100th anniversary of Cul- 
ver-Stockton was celebrated with a Cen- 
tennial Founders Day on January 28. <Ac- 
tivities opened with a convocation in the 
afternoon at which Dr. Henry G. Harmon, 
president of Drake University, was the 
guest speaker. Honorary degrees were 
awarded by President Leslie E. Ziegler to 
Dr. Harmon, Dr. George W. Diemer, president of Central Missouri 
State College at Warrensburg, and Dr. Blanche H. Dow, president 
of Cottey College at Nevada. A birthday dinner at Culver Hall 
ended the program which was dedicated to the oldest living alumni, 
C. S. Scofield, ’71, and Sarah H. Bayne, ’79. 


CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, ST. LOUIS 
THE FIRST PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL IN MISSOURI MARKS 
ITS 100TH ANNIVERSARY 

E. Wyman’s English and Classical High School in St. Louis 
and Howard High School in Fayette were outstanding private educa- 
tional institutions of the 1840’s but not until February 11, 1853, did 
there open the first public high school in Missouri known as St. Louis, 
or later Central, High School. Many had their doubts about higher 
education for all and did not want to contribute toward a “poor man’s 
school.” Others were alarmed at the idea of the association of the 
sexes in one school and still others feared the curriculum would in- 
clude only “ornamental” subjects. 





Robert H. Stockton 


St. Louis had a number of 
private schools and academies at 
the time and some of the wealth- 
ier families even sent their chil- 
dren east or to Europe for school- 
ing beyond the grammar grades 
so the stage was being set for a 
wider acceptance of the need of 
educational facilities. It was not 
surprising, therefore, when sev- 
enty-two applicants were exam- 
St. Louis High School ed on ined by Principal Jeremiah D. 


Third Floor of This Building, - : 
fey eg ” - oe oe Low and found qualified to enter 
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at the opening session of St. Louis High School on the third floor 
of the Benton School building. 

A new $47,000 building at 15th and Olive streets was erected in 
1856 and two years later the first graduation was held for thirteen 
students, nine boys and four girls. In 1857 a Normal School was 
opened to prepare teachers for the St. Louis school system and for 
some years it maintained a very close connection with the high school. 

St. Louis’ fine new venture in secondary education had to close 
for a short period in 1861 when the state discontinued making appro- 
priations, but it reopened the following fall and from then on con- 
tinued to grow and branch high schools were opened. In 1893 St. 
Louis High School was moved again to a new and larger building on 
North Grand Blvd. where it remained until 1927 when it moved to 
its present location in the Yeatman High School building, 3616 N. 
Garrison Aye. 

On February 11, 1953, one hundred years to the day from the 
opening date, a centennial celebration was held at the school with 
Philip J. Hickey, superintendent of instruction, as the principal 
speaker. Other speakers were Hubert Wheeler, state commissioner 
of education ; Dean Elmer Ellis of the University of Missouri; Secre- 
tary of State Walter H. Toberman; and Dukes Duford, executive 
secretary of the St. Louis Council on Human Relations. A student 
pageant, “The Light of Our Past,” was also presented under the di- 
rection of Miss Wilma Hanks. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY CELEBRATES ITS CENTENNIAL 


When Washington University’s Chancellor Arthur Holly Comp- 
ton addressed a “rededication convocation” of students, alumni, and 
friends at Graham Chapel, February 22, 1953, he brought to a climax 
the University’s centennial celebration. Howard Foster Lowry, 
president of the College of Wooster, Ohio, was the guest speaker on 
the occasion and Ethan A. H. Shepley, president of the university’s 
board of directors, delivered a rededicatory statement. Governor Phil 
M. Donnelly was also among the dignitaries present. 

The convocation was held on the last day of a “Founders Day 
Weekend” which began February 20, with displays of more than 150 
exhibits and demonstrations in the different buildings on the campus. 
The following day was highlighted by dinners for alumni groups and 
the presentation of a dramatic production, “Centennial Cavalcade,” 
in the evening at the Field House. 
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Washington University had come a long way since February 22, 
1853, when Wayman Crow, state senator and St. Louis merchant, 
had secured a charter from the state legislature for “Eliot Seminary.” 
This proposed institution of higher learning was named on the spur 
of the moment, so the story goes, for the Rev. William Greenleaf Eliot, 
a Unitarian minister of St. Louis who had been discussing with civic 
leaders the city’s need for such a school. 

For a year nothing was done about 
the charter. Then the seventeen incorpo- 
rators, headed by Eliot, met to draw up a 
constitution providing for a collegiate de- 
partment and an industrial school. Free 
evening classes were begun in the ele- 
mentary subjects to supplement the St. 
Louis public school system. The first 
graduation exercises were not- held until 
1862, and in the following years the Civil 
War nearly closed the struggling institu- 
tion which had its quarters in inadequate William Greenleaf Eliot 
buildings in downtown St. Louis. In the 
meantime, upon Eliot’s request, the name had been changed to Wash- 
ington Institute, in honor of our first President whose birth date coin- 
cided with the date of the school’s founding, and in 1857, it was 
changed in the charter to Washington University. In 1859 a female 
seminary, the Mary Institute, was added to its facilities. 

From the very beginning Washington University was fortunate 
in having men of vision and ability interested in its development. The 
first chancellor, Joseph G. Hoyt, brought order out of confusion in 
his short administration of four years. 

William Greenleaf Eliot’s years as president of the board of di- 
rectors and as chancellor from 1871 to 1887 were productive of many 
major accomplishments among which were: the assembling of a fac- 
ulty of notable educators and the revision of the curriculum; the en- 
largement of the facilities for preparatory instruction; and the en- 
couragement of coeducation by the erection of a new building for 
Mary Institute. In 1868, the board approved a resolution that no 
one should be refused admission to the university’s law school “on 
account of sex of the applicant” and under this provision Miss Phoebe 
W. Couzens became Washington University’s first woman graduate. 
She later became the first woman to be appointed a United States 
marshal. 
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It was to Robert Somers Brookings 
however, that Washington University 
may be said to owe its preeminence. St. 
Louis manufacturer and philanthropist, 
he had made a fortune at the age of forty- 
six when his keen interest in higher edu- 
cation led him to retire from business in 
1895 and devote his energies to the ad- 
vancement of Washington University. 
For the next thirty-three years, as presi- 
dent of the university corporation, his 

Retert &. Boodle energy and vision, combined with his gen- 

erosity and his ability to inspire other St. 

Louisans to contribute gifts and endowments, made possible a virtual 
refounding of the university. 





In less than ten years he had acquired a fine new site for the 
campus and had constructed nine up-to-date buildings which were 
occupied by Washington University in 1905. 


His greatest service to the university was in helping to develop 
it as a medical center of the top rank. Incensed by a report of the 
Carnegie Foundation in 1910 which labeled the university’s medical 
school as mediocre, he set about remedying the situation with such 
vigor that three years later the same foundation pronounced Wash- 
ington University Medical School as “unexcelled by any in the 
country.” 


Today, Washington University, one of the greatest educational 
centers of the Middle West and the first privately endowed, non-sec- 
tarian university in the state, has as its chancellor since 1946 Arthur 
Holly Compton, a Nobel prize winning scientist and an able admin- 
istrator. Under his leadership in May, 1952, the university opened 
all of its divisions to qualified students, regardless of race. The past 
year six new buildings have been put under construction. The 
campus boasts a new $1,000,000 chemistry building and an atom- 
splitting cyclotron dedicated to medical research. 


With a staff of 1485, including three other Nobel prize winners ; 
a student body of approximately 11,000, about half of whom attend 
the adult education night classes; fourteen colleges and schools; and 
assets of $57,000,000 the school faces its second century with confi- 
dence and enthusiasm. 
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EDITED BY RUBY MATSON ROBINS 


THE SETTLEMENTS, 1796 TO 1820—(CONTINUED) 
(St. Charles District and County continued) 
Montgomery County 
Callaway County 
The Salt River Country 
Lincoln County 
Pike County 
Ralls County 
Scattered Settlements in the Salt River Country 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


In Montgomery County, which was organized in 1818 and 
named for Richard Montgomery, Revolutionary general,’ there were 
a number of settlements by 1820, the one at Loutre Island being pos- 
sibly the oldest. Loutre Island was settled in 1807° and grew rapidly. 
Brackenridge wrote in 1811, ““We also passed an island about twelve 
miles in length, called isle a la Latre [Loutre Island], which is sep- 
arated from the northern bank by a very narrow channel. There is 
a compact settlement on this island.’ 

A story is told by Brackenridge about a mad woman in the 
vicinity of Loutre Island, about six miles above the Gasconade: 

. this place recalled to my recollection a curious story of a fe- 
male maniac, who is said to be wandering in [this] neighbourhood 

She had been frequently seen at some of the plantations, but 
could not be prevailed upon to stay . . . None could tell who she 


1RUBY MATSON ROBINS, a Native of Maryland, received her A.B. in 1937 and 
her M.A. in 1943, both from the University of Maryland. She taught for six 
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ployed as a research associate in the State Historical Society of Missouri. 
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was, or whence she came, by what means she is able to subsist, or 
how withstand the winter’s cold, for she was first seen more than 
two years ago 1809... .”" 

In the War of 1812 the settlers on Loutre Island suffered from 
Indian depredations and Shoemaker says that, “Loutre Island, on the 
mouth of the Loutre River near the Montgomery-Warren County line, 
had at least two forts. One of these was Fort Clemson . . . The 
other was Talbot’s Fort. Not far from Loutre Island were other 
fortifications, including Best’s Fort and Quick’s Fort.” 

In 1810 some Potowatomies stole “a number of horses from the 
settlers of Loutre Island,” and about six of the settlers with Stephen 
Cole in charge gave chase, but the Indians killed all of the party with 
the exception of Stephen Cole, for whom Cole County is named, and 
one other.® 

The Indians again stole some horses from the settlers in the vicin- 
ity of Loutre Island in 1815, and Captain James Callaway and sixteen 
rangers coming upon the path of the Indians, pursued them and re- 
captured the horses. On the way home, a part of the rangers were 
waylayed by some of the Indians, and six of the rangers and Captain 
Callaway were killed.’ 

James Callaway’s letter to his wife living at Howell’s Prairie, St. 
Charles County, written March 5, 1815, shortly before his death, gives 
a picture of the activities of the rangers around Loutre Island dur- 
ing the war: “. . . I have Just Returned from Best fort, on yeas- 
tearday evening Mr. John Wheldon and one of my men was up their 
and heare four or five Guns and saw two Indians they Returned to 
this place and we marched up to Mr. Quicks in order to save them 
families from the Tomohawk We arived thir after swimming wading 
and Traveling Through the mud and water untill about midnight 
this morning we went on to Best Fort but rain had put out all the 
sign we Returned to camp where the Spies from Louter Creek say 
they saw the sign of six Horses and one footman I am just going to 
start after them .. .”” 

Edwin James writes that in 1819, “Loutre Island is something 
more than nine miles long, and about one mile wide, and is the resi- 


‘aI bid., pp. 24-25. 

‘Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, I, 293. 

*“See Houck, A History of Missouri, III, 98-100. 

"See Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, I, 298. 

SQuoted by Edgar B. Wesley, “James Callaway in the War of 1812, Letters, 
Diary, and Rosters,” Missouri Historical Society Collections, V (October, 1927), 
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dence of several families. Between it and the main land is an isthmus, 
which is left naked at the times of low water.”” 

On Loutre Lick, near the present Mineola, were located some 
settlers; and here, around 1815, Isaac Van Bibber, who had been 
brought up by Daniel Boone, maintained a hotel. Stevens in “The 
Missouri Tavern” retells a popular story about Van Bibber and his 
hotel: “Van Bibber was somewhat of a philosopher. He believed in 
transmigration of souls, and carried out his theory in detail. Every 
6,000 years was a complete cycle, according to his theory, and at the 
end of a cycle everything started over again. A party of Kentuckians 
stopped with Van Bibber one night . . . the tavernkeeper expounded 
his philosophy of transmigration. The Kentuckians listened with ap- 
parent interest and asked many questions . . . Van Bibber told his 
wife he believed he had converted the Kentuckians. In the morning 
the spokesman of the party said to the landlord: 

““*We were much impressed with your argument last night. Be- 
lieving there may be some truth in your doctrine, and being short of 
cash, we have decided to wait until we come around again at the 
end of 6,000 years and settle our bill.’ 

““ ‘No’ said Van Bibber, ‘You are the same blamed rascals who 
were here 6,000 years ago and went away with out paying your bills, 
and now you have to pay before you leave.’ ’”” 

The county seat of Montgomery County in 1818 was Pinckney, 
‘...on the Missouri river, and within the present limits of Warren 
County. This town was named for Miss Attossa Pinckney Sharp, 
daughter of Maj. Benj. Sharp, the first clerk of the county... It 
was once a flourishing place, but the removal of the county seat 
to Lewiston proved its death blow, and the town disappeared many 
years ago. The spot where it originally stood has fallen into the 
river... 

“The first public building erected in the place was the jail, which 
was built in 1820, at a cost of $2,500.’™ 

There were settlements at Big Spring in the vicinity of Loutre 
Island ; and there were also settlers in the vicinity of Middletown and 
Danville by 1820.” 


*Edwin James, Account of an Expedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky 
Mountains, Performed in the Years 1819, 1820 (London, Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme, and Brown, 1823), I, 70. 

wWalter B. Stevens, “The Missouri Tavern,” Missouri Historical Review, 
XV (January, 1921), 244-45. 

“gt. Louis, National Historical Company, History of St. Charles, Montgom- 
ery and Warren Counties, Missouri (St. Louis, National Historical Company, 
1885), pp. 558-59. 

27 bid., pp. 755, 679-80, 767. 
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CALLAWAY COUNTY 


Callaway County was organized near the end of 1820 out of 
territory taken from Montgomery County and named for James 
Callaway. Cote sans Dessein, a village which has now disappeared, 
was one of the first settlements in the area. 

“Cote sans Dessein,* founded in 1808 by French-Canadians who 
came from St. Louis and St. Charles, besides being the first per- 
manent settlement of white men in Callaway County, had the dis- 
tinction for two years of being ‘Farthest West’ in the United States, 
for until Americans settled in the Boone’s Lick country in 1810, 
there was no other settlement west of Loutre Island.”™ 

Brackenridge wrote in 1811: “The Cote sans Dessein is a beau- 
tiful place, situated on the N. E. side of the river, and in sight of the 
Osage. It will in time become a considerable village. The beauty 
and fertility of the surrounding country cannot be surpassed.’” 

Houck tells of a war incident involving some French settlers 
near Cote sans Dessein who had erected two blockhouses and other 
buildings for their protection. Between these blockhouses, one known 
as Roy’s Fort and the other as Tibeau’s [Tebo’s], was a “log-house 
that served as a powder magazine.” After an all day battle with In- 
dians, the men of this settlement saw one group of Indians disappear. 
But these Indians reappeared later and set fire to the log house in 
which the powder was stored. “There were some forty or fifty In- 
dians . . . and they yelled and capered around the building, but 
when the fire reached the powder a tremendous explosion occurred, 
which sent timbers and rafters, fire and Indians in every direction, 
killing, according to one account, some twenty of them .. .”” 

In 1819 Long’s expedition passed Cote sans Dessein and James 
wrote in his account of the trip: “[Cote sans Dessein] contains about 
thirty families, mostly French, occupying as many small log cabins, 
scattered remotely along the bank of the river . 

“Cote sans Dessein contains a tavern, a store, a blacksmith’s shop, 
and a billiard table.” 

According to the History of Callaway County there are ten 
prairies in the county and seven of these were settled by 1820. These 

See “The Missouri Reader, The French in The Valley,” edited by Dorothy 
Penn, Missouri Historical Review, XL (January, 1946), 250-51. 

“Ovid Bell, Cote sans Dessein A History (Fulton, Missouri, Published by the 
author, 1930), p. 9. (Fort Osage, westernmost frontier outpost until 1819, was 
opened also in 1808. The fort was near present Sibley in Jackson Co.) 

“Brackenridge, Journal of a Voyage, pp. 29-30. 


“Houck, A History of Missouri, III, 125-26. 


“James, Account of an Expedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, I, 74, 76. 
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were called, Cote sans Dessein Prairie, Nine Mile Prairie, Hancock’s 
Prairie, Coat’s Prairié, Ham’s Prairie, Round Prairie, and May’s 
Prairie.” 

The first religious organization in Callaway County was: “A 
Catholic mission which was established at Cote sans Dessein in 
1836 2's: 


“The first Protestant church in the county was Salem Primitive 
Baptist, located on Coat’s Prairie . . . organized May 31, 1818... 


“Miller’s Creek Methodist Church, organized in 1820 by the 
Rev. James Scott, of the Cedar Creek Circuit of the Missouri Con- 
ference, was the second Protestant church in the county.”” 


Callaway County was settled rapidly after the War of 1812. “In 
1816 thirty families only of whites, were settled on the left side of 
the Missouri, above Cote sans Dessein. In three years, their number 
had increased to more than eight hundred families.’ 


A boom time town was laid off in Callaway County in 1819, and 
the Missouri Intelligencer carried the following advertisement: “At 
the mouth of the river Aux Vasse a town is laid off, called Mexico. 
The mouth of this river is the most central part of the territory, and 
bids fair to be selected for the seat of government when we shall 
become a state . 

“Terms [for lots] —One-third in cash or negroes, at a fair valua- 


9921 


tion 
THE SALT RIVER COUNTRY 


St. Charles County in 1816 extended from Cedar Creek up to 
approximately the present Iowa border,” and the area north and west 
of the St. Charles area of settlement has been called the Salt River 
Country after the largest stream in northeast Missouri flowing into the 
Mississippi.” 


18National Historical Company, History of Callaway County, Missouri (St. 
Louis, National Historical Company, 1884), pp. 480-81. 

~Ovid Bell, Short History of Callaway County (Fulton, Missouri, Printed by 
the Fulton Gazette, 1913), pp. 13-14. 

*®James, Account of an Expedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, I, 82. 

“Missouri Intelligencer and Boon’s Lick Advertiser (Franklin, Missouri), 
April 23, 1819. 

2Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, I, 219. 

“The Salt River “was called by the tribes of the Sacs and Fox Indians 
‘Ohaha’”. George A. Mahan, “Salt River,” Missouri Historical Review XXII 
(January, 1928), 171. 
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Probably eleven counties have been created in whole or in part 
out of the Salt River Country. They are Lincoln, Pike, Ralls, Marion, 
Lewis, Clark, and the eastern parts of Audrain, Monroe, Shelby, 
Knox, and Scotland. Of these eleven counties, Lincoln, Pike, and 
Ralls had been established by the end of 1820. The total population 
of these three counties in 1821 was 6,066, including 994 slaves.” 

Shoemaker says of the Salt River immigration: “A new district 
above St. Charles was opening up and settlers, attracted by the fer- 
tility of the soil, soon came to the Salt River country .. . 

“More is known of the Boone’s Lick immigration than that of 
the Salt River country, perhaps because the latter lacked a news- 
paper to give it publicity. This factor, too, may have lessened the 
immigration to Salt River somewhat, as may the Indian troubles in 
that region during and after the War of 1812 and the tendency of the 
early emigrants to go directly westward into Missouri. . . 

“After the War of 1812 there were a few settlers up Cuivre River 
as far as Lincoln County, a few as far north as Hannibal. The Salt 
River country attracted American farmers . . .”” 

Flint, writes of the Salt River immigration: “After awhile the 
Boon’s Lick current began to dispart, and a branch of it to sweep 
off towards Salt River. In a little while Salt River,—a river of the 
Upper Mississippi—became the pole-star of attraction.”™ 

In Major Long’s report to J. C. Calhoun, secretary of war, on his 


expedition to the Rockies made in 1819 he says, “ ... the Salt 
river settlements . . . have become numerous and pretty widely dif- 
fused.’ 


The trail or road the settlers took to the Salt River Country, 
“. . . began at St. Charles, went via St. Peters, along the bluffs, by 
Wellsburgh, Flint Hill and Troy. It led through the once-thriving 
town of Alexandria in Lincoln County, through Prairieville (now 
Eolia), Bowling Green, New London, and to Palmyra, along a route 
served today by United States Highway 61.’”” 
James H. Audrain, an early settler, advertised in July, 1818 that 
. . . had opened a house of entertainment fourteen miles west 


he 





“Journal of the Senate of the State of Missouri, First G. A., 2nd Sess., 1821, 
p. 35. 

*Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, I, 241-42. 

*Timothy Flint, Recollections of the Last Ten Years (Boston, Cummings, 
Hilliard, 1826), p. 203. 

“Quoted by James, Account of an Expedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky 
Mountains, Part IV, 211. 

*Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, I, 588. 
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of St. Charles, at Peruque, on the road from Boone’s Lick to Salt 
River, where he hopes from his unremitted attention to make travelers 
comfortable and to share a portion of the public patronage.”™ 


LINCOLN COUNTY 


Lincoln County was established at the end of 1818 out of St. 
Charles County, and was named for Benjamin Lincoln, Revolutionary 
general.” The History of Lincoln County reports that the name was 
the selection of Christopher Clark, supposedly the first settler, who 
is quoted as saying at the Territorial Legislature when Lincoln 
County was established: “I was born, sir, in Link-horn County, N. C. 
I lived for many years in Link-horn County, in old Kaintuck. I wish 
to live, the remainder of my days, and die in Link-horn County, in 
Missouri . . . [The name was adopted] and the clerk, not adopting 
the frontier parlance . . . wrote ‘Lincoln’ in the . . . bill.”™ 


Early settlement in Lincoln County was on'the Cuivre (Copper ) 
River. Houck writes, “In the wide and fertile bottoms of this stream, 
well wooded and shut in by bold escarpments of rock, many Amer- 
ican settlers secured grants from the Spanish officers.” 

Brackenridge wrote in 1811: “There are some good settlements 
on the riviere de Cuivre, near the mouth; but they are much scattered 
in the forks of the Missouri . . . A man who was up through that 
country last summer . . . told me, that he found five families near 
the heads of the Cuivre; sixty or seventy miles distant from any other 
settlement.” 

“The settlers on the Cuivre were much exposed to Indian attacks, 
and often obliged to leave their lands on account of Indian depreda- 
tions.”"“ Shoemaker identifies the forts in Lincoln County which 
served many of the settlers as homes during the war: “Fort Cap au 
Gris, on the Mississippi in present Lincoln County, was situated 
some eight or ten miles above the mouth of the Cuivre River and 
about seventeen miles east of Troy. Erected in the summer of 1813, 
it took its name from Cap au Gris in Illinois, almost directly opposite. 


*Missouri Gazette (St. Louis), July 31, 1818. 

%*® Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, I. 227. 

%Goodspeed Publishing Company, History of Lincoln County, Missouri 
(Chicago, Goodspeed Publishing Company, 1888), pp. 259-60. 

*Houck, A History of Missouri, II, 95. 

*Henri Marie Brackenridge, Views of Louisiana; together with a Journal of 
a Voyage up the Missouri River in 1811 (Pittsburgh, Cramer, Spear and Eich- 
baum, 1814), p. 115. 
“Houck, A History of Missouri, II, 96. 
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This fort was located on the Mississippi in order to be able to check 
the advance of Indians down the river. Although considerably smaller 
than neighboring Fort Howard, it sheltered several families . . . 

“One of the largest and most important forts in Missouri dur- 
ing the War of 1812 was Fort Howard in Lincoln County near the 
mouth of the Cuivre and not far from the old village of Old Monroe. 
The fort was built on the advice of John Shaw as a shelter for all the 
families in the neighborhood, to eliminate smaller and less-protected 
fortifications. 

“Sixty or seventy persons worked for two or three weeks to 
construct the fort. It was a large rectangle covering one or one and 
a half acres, with three blockhouses . . . Named in honor of Ben- 
jamin Howard ... first governor of the Territory of Missouri, 
Fort Howard housed twenty or thirty families. 


“There were other forts in what is now Lincoln County. Stout’s 
Fort on what is known as Fort Branch was erected about one mile 
south of present Auburn...Clark’s Fort about three and a half 
miles south and a little east of Troy...Major Christopher Clark, 
at whose residence it was built, stored 7000 pounds of cured pork in 
the fort to feed its inhabitants. Troy in Lincoln County was the siie 
of Wood’s Fort, which sheltered some twenty-five or thirty families 
. . . Zachary Taylor was supposedly once stationed here.’™ 


Near Fort Howard a considerable engagement took place in 
1815 between the rangers led by Captain Peter Craig and the In- 
dians led by Black Hawk. Several encounters preceded the niajor 
fight ; on one occasion a fake attack was made on Fort Howard; and 
on another, some men and boys sowing turnips were attacked and 
two men were killed. Later, some men “traveling in a skiff near the 
fort on backwater from the Cuivre,” were fired upon and four men 
were killed. After this incident, rangers from the fort pursued the 
Indians to a natural fortification called a sink-hole where some of 
the Indians hid. In this sink-hole, protected by rocky ledges, the 
Indians were safe from the rangers who were unable to shoot into 
the hole without exposing themselves. ‘ 

“*The Indians in the Sink-hole had a drum made of a skin 
stretched over a section of hollow tree which they beat quite con- 
stantly, and some Indian would shake a rattle called she-shu-que, 
probably a dried bladder with pebbles within ; and even for a moment 
would venture to thrust his head in view, with his hand elevated shak- 
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ing the rattle, calling out “peash,” which was understood to be a sort 
of defiance; the same Black Hawk, who was one of the party, says 
in his account of the affair, a kind a bravado to come and fight them 
in the Sink-hole. When the Indians would creep up and shoot over 
the rim of the Sink-hole they would instantly disappear . . .’”” 

The rangers built a “moving battery,” a pioneer tank, to enable 
them to approach the Indians, but the protective “upright plank” of 
their machine did not reach the ground and the Indians were able to 
shoot the leader of the party through this opening, demonstrating that 
the battery was useless. Later, fearing that the Indians who had 
not hidden in the hole would make an attack on the fort, the rangers 
withdrew there for the night. 

“The next morning a party went to the Sink-hole and found the 
Indians gone . . . [and that they] had carried off all their dead and 
wounded, except five dead bodies . . . Lieutenant Drakeford Gray’s 
report of the affair made eight of our party killed, one missing and 
five wounded .. .”” 

The Baptist missionary John Mason Peck wrote in 1819: 
I made a missionary tour to the Salt River settlements, and found a 
call for Bibles and Testaments in every neighborhood. The state of 
religion, even where small churches existed, was very low. There 
were two or three preachers without any regular standing in the 


churches of any evangelical denomination, whose conduct was sus- 
1. 9938 


a 


picious, and who did more harm than gooc 

The History of Lincoln County states that the “New i ibeees 
Methodist Episcopal Church was organized in 1818, at some private 
house . . . near Corso . . . It is believed that it was organized by 
Rey. John Scrips.”™ 

Monroe was the first county seat of Lincoln County. “In April, 
1819, Ira Cottle, Almond Cottle and Nathaniel Simonds offered to 
donate to the county a tract of land containing fifty acres, at the town 
of Monroe, as a site for the seat of justice. The commissioners .. . 
accepted this offer . . . During that summer they caused to be erected 
a jail at Monroe, and in December following they reported to the 
court that they had selected and fixed upon a site for the seat of 
justice.” 

*Quoted from Colonel John Shaw in Houck, A History of Missouri, III, 133. 

*[bid., IIT, 133-35. 

*%John Mason Peck, Forty Years of Pioneer Life (Philadelphia, American 


Baptist Pub. Society, 1864), p. 161. 
*®Goodspeed Publishing Company, History of Lincoln County, Missouri, p. 


481. 
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The town of Troy, established before 1819, is described in the 
Missouri Gazette: “Troy is situated near the center of Lincoln 
County, and is surrounded with rich and fertile land which is rapidly 
settling with industrious and wealthy farmers. Roads from all parts 
of the country center here, five of which are public roads . . . two 
mills, a grist and saw mill are already erected convenient to the 
town, which does great business . . 

“The noble and never failing springs which gush from the heart 
of the town [around which is given a spacious common] pours forth 
such an abundance of pure good water, as to make one among many 
enticements to attract the traveller . . . It may truly be said that this 
place is already one of the most lively places of business, of its size, 
on this side of the Mississippi. Mechanics of every description, would 
meet with immediate encouragement.’ 


PIKE COUNTY 


Pike County was organized at the end of 1818 out of St. Charles 
County and named for Zebulon M. Pike.“ “In 1808 the first settle- 
ments were made in this county. They were made chiefly on Buffalo, 
Little Calumet and the lower part of Noix creeks. In 1809, near 
Clarksville, and in 1810, on Ramsay’s creek. Emigrants from Ken- 
tucky and from North and South Carolina made up these settle- 
ments.” 

These settlements were interrupted by the War of 1812. Houck 
tells of Indian depredations at Buffalo Lick: “Here in the previous 
May, (1812) a party of from twelve to fifteen hostile Indians com- 
ing down the river in canoes surprised the scattered cabins of the 
settlers in the night, killing a dozen or more people . . . This mas- 
sacre caused a great consternation, and people actively began ‘fort- 
a: 

Shoemaker describes the first fort built in Pike County: “Settlers 
along Buffalo and Noix creeks in present Pike County began erect- 
ing a fort for their protection as early as December, 1811. It was 
located on the Allison farm, about two miles south of the present 
town of Louisiana. Twenty-two families were sheltered there before 
ever-increasing Indian depredations forced the settlers to abandon 

“Missouri Gazette and Public Advertiser (St. Louis), September 1, 1819. 

“Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, I, 227. 

“Quoted from Judge Edwin Draper by Clayton Keith, Centennial History of 
Pike County (Read at the Centennial Celebration Held at Louisiana, Mo., July 


4, 1876), [pamphlet] p. 6. 
“Houck, A History of Missouri, III, 108. 
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and burn the fort and seek protection elsewhere. The settlers co- 
operated in 1812 to raise a mutual corn crop. Pike County settlers 
[also] built a temporary stockade at Clarksville .. .”” 

After the war the population of Pike County increased and by 
1820 three permanent towns, Louisiana, Clarksville, and Bowling 
Green had been laid out. Louisiana, first called Louisianaville, was 
the county seat of Pike until about 1823 or 1824. The first settler 
in Louisiana was John Bryson, who in 1817, “. . . pre-empted a 
tract of land north of the confluence of the Mississippi River and 
Noix Creek and built the first house there. The next year, when 
Joel Shaw and Samuel Caldwell from Kentucky came to the region 
to build a town, they purchased the part of Bryson’s land that bordered 
the river, had it laid out in town lots, and named it in honor of the 
State of Louisiana. James Jones, first surveyor of Pike County, laid 
out the town.” 

In May, 1820, the Missouri Intelligencer carried a description 
of Louisiana pointing it out as a route stop for prospective Boone’s 
Lick settlers: “The Town of Louisiana is pleasantly situated . . . 
one mile below the mouth of Salt River . . . Having an excellent 
landing place, and enjoying the advantages of an uninterrupted navi- 
gation and an easy communication, with the interior settlements it 
must be a place of considerable commercial importance. A road is 
now opening from Vandalia, the seat of government in the state of 
Illinois to Louisiana, from thence to Boonslick—For immigrants and 
Travellers to the latter place and the adjacent country, from Virginia, 
Ohio, Indiana and the upper part of Kentucky, this will be a much 
more eligible road than the one usually taken as it passes over dry 
ground all the way, and shortens the distance very considerably.” 

“Clarksville was built on the site of an old Indian stockade fort 
of the War of 1812. The town was laid out in 1819. Among its 
early settlers was John Miller, its founder...” Another early 
settler was Judge James Stark from Kentucky who located near 
Clarksville, on Ramsay’s creek, in 1816. Keith quotes William Stark, 
Senior, as saying: “‘ My father went back to Kentucky, the fol- 
lowing year, on horseback and returned to Missouri bringing the 
cuttings or slips of several varieties of apple trees in his saddle 
bags . . . and planted them in Pike County soil.’ ’””” 

“Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, I, 291. 

“[bid., II, 893. 

“Missouri Intelligencer and Boon’s Lick Advertiser (Franklin), May 27 
1820. 


Clayton Keith, Centennial History of Pike County, (n. p., n. d.) p. 14. 
“Tbid., p. 8. 
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Bowling Green, the present 
county seat of Pike was, “first 
settled in 1819. The county rec- 
ords were removed from Louisi- 
ana, the old county seat, to this 
town in 1824.” 

A Presbyterian church and 
two Baptist churches were organ- 
ized in Pike County by 1820. 
“Rev. Mathews . . . organized the 

s Presbyterian church on Buffalo 
nee ee creek, with 14 members in 1817, 
and taught the first school in Pike County.” 

J. C. Basye, a pupil, later described the school house where the 
Reverend Mathews taught, and tells of an earlier school. ‘While 
Mr. Patton lays claim to the honor of having taught the first school 
within the limits of the county, in 1812 . . . [at] Buffalo Fort, all 
concede that the second school was taught by Rev. John Mathews... . 





“The [school] house was about twenty by thirty feet, and was 
built of hewed logs. It was covered with clapboards held in their 
places by weight poles. The walls of the house were chinked and 
daubed with mud... The seats were hewed logs with wooden 
legs. The writing desks consisted of large linn logs split, hewn level, 
and pinned to the wall on one side, and supported by long wooden 
pegs on the other. For windows one log was taken out . . . [and] 
foolscap paper was oiled and inserted . . . This building once stood 
near the present site of the old cemetery at Louisiana.”™ 


One of the two Baptist churches established by 1820 was called, 
“Ramsay’s Creek Baptist Church . . . [and] it must have been 
organized between the fall of 1816 and the summer of 1818.”" The 
second church was organized near Bowling Green in 1819 and was 


called Peno (after a settlement on a creek by that name) Baptist 
church. 


%[bid., p. 14. 


“Houck, A History of Missouri, III, 231. 


Mills and Company, The History of Pike County, Missouri (Des Moines, 
Mills and Company, 1883), p. 753. 


3R. S. Duncan, A History of the Baptists in Missouri (St. Louis, Scammell & 
Company, 1882), pp. 212-13. 
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RALLS COUNTY 


Ralls Coufty was erected out of Pike near the end of 1820 and 
named for Daniel Ralls, a settler and a member of the legislature.“ 
The first settlement in Ralls County, “. .. was made by French 
traders near the Salt Springs at Saverton .. . 


“About the year 1808, Samuel Gilbert, a Kentuckian, came bring- 
ing his family . . . his attention was turned to the above mentioned 
‘Salt Springs.’ . . . On his arrival he found a French settlement con- 
sisting of three cabins, and as many families where the town of Saver- 
ton is now located.”” Another settlement was made at this time 
near New London at a place known as Shepherd’s or Matson’s 
Mill.’ 


These settlers around the present towns of New London and 
Saverton were sorely troubled by the Indians during the War of 
1812. Shoemaker describes the fort and blockhouses which they built : 
“The northernmost fort in Missouri along the Mississippi River 
frontier was Fort Mason in present Ralls County. It was erected 
on the river some two miles below the present Saverton in 1812 and 
garrisoned by regular troops from Fort Bellefontaine. About twenty 
regular soldiers were stationed there in the fall of 1812, but the fort 
was abandoned on the first of May, 1814. 


“Also in Ralls County, on Salt River, Samuel Gilbert and his 
neighbors erected a blockhouse near what later became known as 
Shepherd’s Mill or Matson’s Mill, about one mile east and a little 
north of the site of New London. This was abandoned when the 
settlers took refuge in the stronger forts farther down the Missis- 


sippi.”” 


SCATTERED SETTLEMENTS IN THE SALT RIVER COUNTRY 


In the area that later became Audrain County, there were no real 
permanent settlements before 1820. “The name of the first settler 
[really a trapper and hunter], was Robert Littleby . . . who in 1816 
settled on a small stream, a tributary of the South Fork of Salt River, 
which is now known as Littleby’s Creek . . .For five years he was the 


“Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, I, 228. 

Edwards Brothers, An Illustrated Historical Atlas of Ralls County, Missouri 
(Philadelphia, Edwards Brothers of Missouri, 1878), p. 9. 
*Ibid., p. 9. 
Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, I, 291. 
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only known white resident of the big territory that became Audrain 
County.’”™ 

The History of Monroe County lists a few settlers in that area by 
1820. In the vicinity of Middle Grove was Fox’s settlement and be- 
tween, ‘“‘the Middle and North forks of Salt river, between [the pres- 
ent towns of] Paris and Florida was the Smith Settlement.” 


There is no record of any permanent settlement in Shelby, Knox, 
Scotland, or Clark counties before 1820, but there were settlements 
made in what later became Lewis and Marion counties by this time. 
The Encyclopedia of the History of Missouri says of the settlements 
in what later became Lewis County: “About the beginning of the 
nineteenth century a Frenchman .. . built a hut... at the site 
of the present city of La Grange . . . according to the most re- 
liable tradition . . . the first one to become a permanent resident 
and to cultivate the soil was John Bozarth . . . who in the spring of 
1819, settled near the site of . . . La Grange.” During the re- 
mainder of the year a number of settlers followed Bozarth to this 
vicinity. 

Probably the first town laid off in what was later Lewis County 
was Waconda, described in Beck’s Gazeteer in 1823 as, “A town re- 
cently laid out at the confluence of Waconda creek with the Mis- 
souri.”™ The plans for Waconda did not materialize and it was never 
established as a town. 


In the area of Ralls County that later became Marion County, 
permanent settlements were made after 1818. The History of Marion 
County records a number of settlers living on the various rivers and 
creeks by 1819." 


“In 1819 there was a large influx of settlers . . . This year, 
too, Palmyra and Hannibal were laid out . . . In Palmyra in the 
spring there were two cabins—Benj. Vanlandingham’s and one built 
by Maj. Obadiah Dickerson.”” 


Encyclopedia of the History of Missouri, edited by Howard L. Conard (St. 
Louis, The Southern History Company, 1901), I, 83. 

*National Historical Company, History of Monroe and Shelby Counties, Mis- 
souri (St. Louis, National Historical Company, 1884), p. 91. 

“Encyclopedia of the History of Missouri, edited by Conard, IV, 39. 

“Lewis C. Beck, A Gazetter of the States of Illinois and Missouri; Containing 
a General View of Each State—A General View of Their Counties—and a Par- 
ticular Description of Their Towns, Villages, Rivers, Etc. (Albany, Printed by 
Charles R. and George Webster, 1823), p. 334. 

®See E. F. Perkins (Publisher), History of Marion County, Missouri (St. 
Louis, E. F. Perkins, 1884), pp. 143-46. 

*Jbid., p. 146. 
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Shoemaker writes: “Hannibal was directly an offshoot of the 
New Madrid earthquake, although its name after Hannibal Creek, a 
name on an old map at the time of Don Antonio Soulard’s first voyage 
up the Mississippi about 1800, preceded the laying off of the town 
nearly two decades. There, at the mouth of the stream now known 
as Bear Creek, on the west bank of the Mississippi in Marion County 
in the rich Salt River country, Abraham Bird received a tract of 640 
acres in recompense for land in the stricken area of southeast Mis- 
souri. In 1819 lots laid out for a town on this land were being sold 
in St. Louis.” 


This is the last of a two-part article on St. Charles District and County. The 
first appeared in January. 


*Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, II, 852. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 
PERSONAL MESSAGE 


In my correspondence of late, I’ve noted the recurrence of one 
question—how does one go about it to bring in new members of the 
Historical Society? Well, here’s how some of our ace members 
secured their quotas. 

Rush H. Limbaugh of Cape Girardeau decided that his three sons 
should have a start in the right direction so he gave them life mem- 
berships in the Society. David M. Warren of Panhandle, Tex., 
has, over a period of years, generously given thirty-five life member- 
ships to relatives and friends. 


Lowell E. Moore, a student at Beaumont High School, St. Louis, 
took a copy of the Review to his history class where it proved so pop- 
ular and so helpful in stimulating an interest in history that seven 
other students, whom Moore considered particularly “good citizens,” 
gave him their memberships. 

Mrs. C. A. Evans of Chicago wrote personal letters to a number 
of Missourians living outside of the state who she felt would still be 
interested in their state’s history and she enclosed a copy of the last 
paragraph of my October, 1952, “Personal Message,” in which the 
fact was brought out that you are really paying a friend a compliment 
when you ask him to join the Society. Fifteen new members were 
enrolled as a result. 


F. C. Barnhill of Marshall has recommended a number of persons 
as members of the Society in the last two years, twenty-five of whom 
have later joined and F. C. Haley, III, of Louisiana, has used the 
same method which resulted in eleven new memberships. Personal 
solicitation during the same period brought in fourteen new mem- 
berships for Leo J. Crabbe, Jr., of Columbia; thirty-six for the late 
Clyde P. Dyer of Webster Groves; twenty-three for O. D. Evans of 
St. Louis; thirteen for R. L. Fitzgerald of Kansas City ; twenty-two 
for L. F. Moore of Laclede ; twenty-eight for Mrs. Robert L. Motley 
of Bowling Green ; and twenty-six for Roy D. Williams of Boonville. 

As for Mrs. Lerton V. Dawson of Excelsior Springs with her 131 
new members added to the Society’s rolls since January 1, 1952, 
you'll have to ask Mrs. Dawson her method. She has what it takes, 
which is probably a combination of loyalty to the Society, a deep in- 
terest in history, and hours of work. Her record during these fifteen 
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months has never been equalled. And all of her members except eight 
live in Excelsior Springs. 


Results are really beginning to come in from these and other 
sources. The Society’s membership on March 1, 1953, was 6,186. 
Why not give your method a try and see how many new members 
you can secure ? 


MEMBERS ACTIVE IN INCREASING SOCIETY'S MEMBERSHIP 


During the three months from December, 1952, through Feb- 
ruary, 1953, the following members of the Society increased its mem- 
bership as indicated : 


THREE LIFE MEMBERS 


Limbaugh, Rush H., Cape Girardeau 


FIFTY-TWO NEW MEMBERS 


Dawson, Mrs. Lerton V., Excelsior Springs 


FOURTEEN NEW MEMBERS 


Williams, Roy D., Boonville 


TWELVE NEW MEMBERS 


Evans, Mrs. C. A., Chicago, Illinois 


ELEVEN NEW MEMBERS 


Moore, L. F., Laclede 


NINE NEW MEMBERS 


Walsh, Jerome, Kansas City 


SEVEN NEW MEMBERS 


Moore, Lowell E., St. Louis 


FOUR NEW MEMBERS 


Van Cleve, Mrs. L. B., Malden 


THREE NEW MEMBERS 


Collier, Grace, Springfield 
Misemer, H. F., Portland, Oregon 
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Motley, Mrs. Robert L., Bowling Green 
Pickett, Irving I., Kansas City 
Schowengerdt, Mrs. F. E., Warrenton 
Shoemaker, Floyd C., Columbia 
Sydnor, W. B., Portland, Oregon 
Watters, T. Ballard, Marshfield 
Weier, Mrs. Amelia C., Pevely 
Wightman, John, Clayton 
Woods, Charles L., Rolla 


TWO NEW MEMBERS 


Bagby, Harry M., Kansas City 
Barnett, Gordon P., Kansas City 
Carr, Nanon L., Kansas City 
Daniel, Franz E., Charlotte, N.C. 
De Garis, C. F., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Donnan, Mrs. A. C., Rolla 
Givens, Oma, Mexico 
Johnson, Mrs. J. E., Stanberry 
Keller, Mrs. Logan H., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Kuhlmann, C. E., Washington 
Long, Mrs. J. D., Kansas City 
Thuner, H., Kinderpost 
Winetroub, Mrs. Cary, Shelbyville 


ONE NEW MEMBER 


Ahrens, Mrs. R. H., Warsaw 
Aker, Mrs. E. G., Parkville 
Barnhill, F. C., Marshall 
Bassett, Arthur, San Francisco, 
Calif. 
Bentley, R. T., Glasgow 
Brown, G. C., Slater 
Burris, A. H., Florissant 
Butcher, R. E., University City 
Cranmer, T. R., Kansas City 
Diggs, Watson, Arrow Rock 
Durston, Mrs. Gilbert H., St. Louis 
Dyer, Mrs. F. L., Marshall 
Eiseman, F. B., St. Louis 
Ewing, Lynn M., Nevada 
Farrow, Tiera, Kansas City 
Felling, Raymond, Weston 
Ferguson, Mrs. A. L., Columbia 
Ferry, H. C., Evanston, Ii. 
Finley, Mrs. John, Lexington 
Francis, Marion S., St. Louis 





Freeman, Ralph, Independence 
Gage, Charles E., Falls Church, Va. 
Gow, Tevis, Kearney 

Hahn, Anna, St. Louis 

Hall, Gordon L., New York, N.Y. 
Harutun, James J., Joplin 

Hiebert, Elma, Wichita, Kansas 
Jones, J. W., Maryville 

Kaveney, Paul J., St. Louis 

Knox, William F., Warrensburg ~ 
Konnyu, Leslie, St. Louis 

Lane, Lida L., Kansas City 
McCormick, W. E., Glendale 
McDaniel, Mrs. Lex, Kansas City 
Meriwether, Chas. L., Jr., Louisiana 
Myers, W. W., Bethany 

Meuner, Gerard J., Kansas City 
O'Connor, J. P., Springfield 
Oechsle, Albert H., Jefferson City 
Oliver, Charles C., Jr., Bloomfield 
Pitts, Leo H., Hermitage 














Preston, William E., Liberty 

Price, Hazel Austin, Glasgow 

Ryle, Walter H., Kirksville 

Sames, Arthur M.,: Centralia 

Sampson, C. J., St. Louis 

Schantz, LeRoy, Springfield 

Sheppard, Mrs. Myrtle V., Webster 

Groves 

Shoemaker, 
lumbia 

Smith, Mrs. R. C., Columbia 


Mrs. Floyd C., Co- 


NEW 
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Starnes, Lee, St. Joseph 
Stevens, B. Cordell, Clayton 
Stipp, Christian F., Carrollton 
Tims, Russell, Ironton 
Wade, A. R., Hannibal 
Wallower, F. C., Joplin 
White, L. M., Mexico 
Withrow, Charles M., Tarkio 
Wood, Guy M., Bowling Green 
Wright, Robert R., Excelsior 
Springs 


MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY 


Three hundred and nineteen applications for membership were 
received by the Society during the three months from December, 
1952, through February, 1953. The total annual and life member- 


ship as of March 1, 1953, is 6,186. 
The new members are: 


Abington, Mrs. Carl, Poplar Bluff 

Achelpohl, Kurt, St. Charles 

Algermissen, J. L., St. Peters 

Almquist, Mrs. Louise, Sedalia 

Andrews, Mrs. Hugh March, N. Y., 
N.Y. 

Andrews, S. W., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

Ashworth, Robert W., Centralia 

Bagby, Robert G., Forest City 

Baird, Frank D., Excelsior Springs 

Baker, Thomas F., Essex 

Balke, Mrs. John W., Clinton 

Barklage, Edwin H., St. Charles 


Barrett, Mrs. Linnie W., Dallas, 
Texas 

Bartley, Mrs. Earl, Excelsior 
Springs 


Bartow, Dale, Laclede 

Bauer, Mrs. E. C., Kansas City 

Beall, Homer, Malden 

Beckman, Alan, Columbia 

Behnke, Mrs. Lullie, Excelsior 
Springs 

Bellows, Dale, Maryville 

Benedict, H. D., St. Louis 

Blackburn, Mrs. C. O., Malta Bend 


Blackledge, Mrs. Charles P., Farm- 
ington 

Blankenship, M. E., Portland, Ore- 
gon 

Blanton, David E., Sikeston 

Botkin, Walter M., Foristell 

Botts, Virginia, Mexico 

Bradley, J. F., Mokane 

Branham, Don E., Neosho 

Brazelton, Hurschell, Excelsior 
Springs 

Brett, Bradford, Mexico 

Brewer, Arthur Allen, Columbia 

Brown, Harman R., Kansas City 

Brown, Mrs. Lowell, Bucklin 

Bryson, Mrs. Gladys, Louisiana 

Buckner, William C., Columbia 

Buie, J. Elgin, Marshall 

Burrowes, Mark W., Sr., Fort 
Worth, Texas 

Buscemi, Joe, Excelesior Springs 

Cannady, A. R., St. Charles 

Carothers, H. C., Laclede 

Caspers, Harold C., Pelham Manor, 
New York 

Cass County Library, Harrison- 
ville 
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Cecil, W. J., Excelsior Springs 

Chidester, Tom, Sikeston 

Cisney, Lee, Laclede 

Clark, Anne André, Santa Monica, 
California 

Clark, William, San Marcos, Texas 

Cloyd, Mrs. Robert, St. Louis 

Cobb, Mrs. J. S., Chillicothe 

Cochran, Mr. & Mrs. W. W. 
Washington, D.C. 

Cole, Charles A., Salem, Oregon 

Cole, Oren, Kansas City 

Collier, H. E. Mountain Grove 

Compton, Mrs. Jessie Rouse, 
Stephenville, Texas 

Cooper, Mrs. Leone, Webster 
Groves 

Custer, Betty Lou, University City 

Dagley, Lon, Excelsior Springs 

Davis, Kenneth, Jefferson City 

Davis, Ralph, Boonville 

De Garis, Louise, Los Angeles, 
California 

Derks, A. ‘Keith, Kansas City 

Desloge, Marcel, St. Louis 

Dinwiddie, John H., Columbia 

Dixon, J. R., Brookfield 

Ducret, Mrs. Frank, Parkville 

Dudeck, Lawrence E., St. Charles 

Duffett, Benton S., Kansas City 

Duncan, Willard, Excelsior 
Springs 

Dvorak, Otto, Malden 

Edina Public Schools, Edina 

Ellis, Frank, St. Louis 

Elmore, Daphne, Excelsior Springs 

Elmore, H. L., Excelsior Springs 

Ervin, Colie, Sedalia 

Ervin, Frank, Aiken, South Caro- 
lina 

Ewing, Blair, Columbia 

Fancy Cleaners, Excelsior Springs 

Farmer, Edward G., Jefferson City 

Fellows, J. N., Columbia 

Femmer, Bert, New Madrid 

Ferguson, Mrs. A. L., Columbia 

Ferrell, T. P., Neosho 

Ferry, William T., Lakewood, 
Colo. 





Fillo, Nicholas M., Ferguson 
Flagg, Howard, Kansas City 
Flanery, Bayles K., Poplar Bluff 
Flinchpaugh, G. O., Excelsior 
Springs 
Forsberg, Walter C., St. Louis 
Foster, Mrs. Elizabeth, Marshfield 
Gahan, E. J., Perryville 
Gaines, Thomas, Kansas City 
Gardner, Mrs. R. J., Kansas City 
Glandon, Mildred R., Mexico 
Glik, Edward, St. Louis 
Gow, Roy L., Excelsior Springs 
Grafton, Chas., Laclede 
Gregory, C. F., Webb City 
Gross, Mrs. M. K., Sappington 
Hair, Mrs. Samuel, Charlotte, N. C. 
Hall, John R., Marshall 
Hanna, Mrs. Carrie, Miami 
Hare, James R., Whitestone, New 
York 
Harrington, Tom L., St. Peters- 
burg, Florida 
Hart, Jesse, Gasconade 
Hart, Mrs. Jim, Excelsior Springs 
Harutun, Mrs. Mary Helen, Joplin 
Hawley, Claud C., Springfield 
Hay, Curtis F., Liberty 
Helt, William H., Tipton 
Hetherlin, Mrs. Ralph, Bowling 
Green 
Hicks, Jimmy, St. Louis 
Higgins, Arthur R., Quincy, IIli- 
nois 
Hill, Remmel H., Columbia 
Hobbs, Mrs. Gilbert, El Monte, 
California 
Hogan, Mrs. Lillian, Springfield 
Holtsneider, Mrs. W. G., Floris- 
sant 
Hopkins, F. C., Hannibal 
Howdeshell, Shelby, Excelsior 
Springs 
Huegel, Mrs. F. J., Mexico City, 
Mexico 
Huffaker, Bates, Kansas City 
Hull, Mrs. Frank, Excelsior 
Springs 
Hunter, Russell B., Louisiana 

















Hupp, Charlie, Mercedes, Texas 

Hurst, J. D., Neosho 

Iffrig, Bernard, St. Peters 

Ingram, T. R., Branson 

Jacob, Ernest I., Springfield 

Jacques, Pierre L., St. Louis 

James, Mrs. R. B., Fayetteville, 
Ark. 

Jeffrey, Newman, Detroit, Michigan 

Johnson, Mrs. Katherine L., 
Clinton 

Johnston, Elmer, Excelsior Springs 

Kaldor, Coleman, St. Louis 

Kansas City Public Library, West 
Branch, Kansas City 

Kehner, Thomas, Chicago, Illinois 

Keller, R. J., St. Louis 

Kensit, Arthur C., Marshall 

Kirby, Truston, Independence 

Konradt, Harry, St. Louis 

Krug, Mrs. Harvey R., Perryville 

Kusch, John R., Neosho 

Lake, Leon B., Jefferson City 

Lawing, Ruth N., St. Charles 

Lawler, William F., Excelsior 
Springs 

Layne, Mrs. W. Leslie, Otterville 

Lee, Eugene, Laclede 

Lenox, Mrs. Alice, Neosho 

Limbaugh, Manley O., Chester, 
Illinois—LIFE 

Limbaugh, Rush H., Jr., Cape 
Girardeau—LIFE 

Limbaugh, Stephen N., Cape 
Girardeau—LIFE 

Lincoln, Stephen, Cainsville 

Lippert, Mrs. Henry, Hillsboro 

Lodwick, John S., Excelsior 
Springs 

Long, Turner B., St. Louis 

Long, William, Portland, Oregon 

Los Angeles County Museum, 
Los Angeles, California 

Luh, Mrs. E. G., Victoria 

McAnally, H. J., Kansas City 

McCarthy, Mrs. John, Ladue 

McCullough, J. T., Excelsior 

Springs 
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McCurdy, R. G., Falls Church, 
Va. 

McDermott, Mrs. John D., Excel- 
sior Springs 

McDonna, Helen Sara, Kansas 
City 

McDonnell, Joe, Laclede 

McGinnis, W. S., Excelsior 
Springs 

McKinney, Sandra, St. Louis 

MacLaughlin, Henry, Kansas City 

MacLaughlin, Thomas G., Kansas 
City 

Maguire, Terry, Quincy, Illinois 

Malott, Don, Excelsior Springs 

Martin, C. J., Excelsior Springs 

Martin, R. W., Rolla 

Marshall, Mrs. Marie, Kansas 
City 

Meek, Mrs. Mary, Mexico 

Mehl, Ernie, Kansas City 

Menteer, W. J., Columbia 

Meritt, Frank, Grass Valley, Calif. 

Miller, Francis, Kansas City 

Miller, Roy C., Marshfield 

Miller, Thomas W., Tipton 

Mitchell, Harold, Excelsior 
Springs 

Mittler, Mrs. Eli, Kirksville 

Moberly, Mrs. O. B., Excelsior 
Springs 

Monaghan, Jay, Santa Barbara, 
California 

Monk, Herbert C., Kansas City 

Monsees, Mrs. Edna, Washington, 
D.<. 

Montgomery, Mrs. Louis, Marsh- 
field 

Morgan, Fred, Hillsboro 

Morris, Mrs. T. B., Excelsior 
Springs 

Murphy, Harry C., Chicago, Lilinois 

Murtha, Mrs. Edwin J., Olympia, 
Washington 

Myers, Warren T., Portland, 
Oregon 

Newham, Bernita, Richmond 

Newlin, William L., Excelsior 

Springs 
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Nienstedt, E. J., Sikeston 

Noll, Mrs. Eva, Excelsior Springs 

North Texas State College Li- 
brary, Denton, Texas 

Nuderscher, Frank, St. Louis 

Oliver, Charles C., Jr., Bloomfield 

Overbey, Don, St. Louis 

Owen, Lyle, Branson—LIFE 

Painter, Joseph H., St. Charles 

Papineau, John B., Goodman 

Paradise, Mrs. M. E., Billings, 
Montana 

Parisi, Rocco, Kansas City 

Parle, Francis, Excelsior Springs 

Patterson, Norris A., Liberty 

Perrett, B. H., Excelsior Springs 

Peters, Irvin L., Warrensburg 

Pheiffer, Hazel, Excelsior Springs 

Piburn, L. E., Kansas City 

Pitts, Elmer J., Pittsburg 

Plackmeyer, Lester, St. Charles 

Poppino, Mrs. H. E., Kansas City 

Post, Mrs. Maude, Weston 

Poynter, Mrs. A. Brooks, Pasa- 
dena, California 

Prather, John, Excelsior Springs 

Prebe, Mrs. Ed., Edina 

Prentiss, Mrs. L. G., Bethany 

Pyle, C. Homer, Pickering 

Quigley, Frank J., Tipton 

Radican, Mrs. Joe, Dexter 

Ragland, Richard B., Pasadena, 
California 

Rahill, Peter J., Normandy 

Reed, Jim., Excelsior Springs 

Reeder, Mrs. Edna B., Beverly 
Hills, California 

Reeder, Mike, Excelsior Springs 

Reid’s Barber Shop, Excelsior Springs 

Reynolds, Janet, St. Louis 

Ridge, Guy’R., Kansas City 

Roberston, J. C., Mountain Grove 

Robichaux, E. B., Excelsior 
Springs 

Roepke, E. H., Cole Camp 

Roth, Fred S., Clayton 

Rucker, Mrs. Velma, Stanberry 

Sampson, C. J., Richmond Heights 
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Sampson, Donald E., Crestwood 

Sanders, Mrs. Harl, Franklin 

Sarasin, Mrs. Walter A., Kansas 
City 

Sauer, Carl O., Berkeley, California 

Schowengerdt, Erwin E., University 
City 

Schowengerdt, Paul F., University 
City 

Schrader, Mrs. Letha D., Sun 
Valley, California 

Schuttler, C. C., Farmington 

Scott David C., Springfield 

Sell, Everett, Excelsior Springs 

Shoop, Duke, Washington, D.C. 

Sickle, John, Excelsior Springs 

Siegmund, Fred, St. Louis 

Sisson, Mrs. Webb, Bowling Green 

Slankard, Wayne V., Neosho 

Smallwood, C. H., Excelsior Springs 

Smith, Leo J., Otterville 

Smith, R. C., Columbia 

Smith, Mrs. R. C., Columbia 

Smith, Talbot, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 

Smoot, Harry, Excelsior Springs 

Spencer, Mrs. Frank, Slater 

Stahl, George, St. Louis 

Stanberry, Earl, Excelsior Springs 

Starliper, Aaron G., Rolla 

Steck, Blaine, Ironton 

Stephens, C. E., St. Louis 

Stoenner, O. F., Washington 

Stokely, Z. Lee, Poplar Bluff 

Stracke, Dick, Springfield 

Strate, Marvin W., Kansas City 

Stratman, O. J., Tipton 

Struchtemeyer, Mrs. Robert, Wright 
City 

Summers, Mrs. L. J., Malden 

Tanzberger, Mrs. Lorene, Tina 

Taylor, Mrs. George, Laclede 

Taylor, Jack C., Columbia 

Taylor, Roger H., Springfield 

Thompson, Mrs. Dale M., Kansas 
City 

Thuner, H. K., St. Louis 

Tiley, George, Washington 














Timmons, Mrs. M. M., Excelsior 
Springs 
Tinsley, David, Cyrene 
Tobien, Earl W., Seneca 
Todd, Mrs. Lynnie P., Macon 
Turner, H. M., Springfield 
Unger, Bennie, Excelsior Springs 
University of New Mexico Library, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Unland, Robert, St. Louis 
Vogeding, George, St. Louis 
Vorst, Joseph L., Ste. Genevieve 
Waddell, Jennie, St. Louis 
Waldman, Charles H., University 
City 
Wallenbrock, Vene, St. Charles 
Wallower, Edgar Z., Harrisburg, 
Pa, 
Waring, Noradel, Excelsior Springs 
Warner, Will, Boonville 
Watkins, James J., Sedalia 
Watts, Mrs. Mary, Alamo, Texas 
Waye, Elmer F., St. Charles 
Webber, E. L., Laclede 
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Weber, W. W., Excelsior Springs 

Webber, E. L., Laclede 

Wenom, Ervan C., Webster Groves 

Wesner, Fred, Sedalia 

Westdeutsche Bibliothek, Germany 

Wetzel, Gus, Clinton 

Wharton, Mrs. Ross, Stanberry 

White, Elizabeth, Boston, Mass. 

White, Samuel E., Kirkland, Wash. 

Whitney, George H., Upland, Calif. 

Wilcoxon, W. J., Excelsior Springs 

Williams, Mrs. Reese, Kansas City 

Wood, Guy M., Jr., San Antonio, 
Texas 

Woolridge, Charles A., Springfield 

Wright, A. W., Lexington 

Wuller, Rosemary, Richmond 
Heights 

Zane, Georgia Craven, Excelsior 
Springs 

Ziegler, Phil E., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Zimmer, Arthur W., Kansas City 

Zitzman, Mrs. Edward, Jr., Pacific 

Zook, John J., Louisiana 








WALDO P. JOHNSON 


The well-known attorney, Waldo P. Johnson, was born in 
Osceola, September 8, 1887, to Alice Barr Johnson and Thomas M. 
Johnson, Missouri philosopher and scholar who was the son of Waldo 
Plato Johnson, statesman, soldier, and a member of the U. S. Senate 
from Missouri and the Confederate States Senate. 

He received his education at Missouri Valley College at Marshall 
and the University of Missouri. In 1912 he was married to Miss 
Katherine Lewis of Osceola. 

Mr. Johnson was a member of the Presbyterian church, the 
Masonic lodge, the Missouri Bar Association, the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, and the State Historical Society of Missouri of which he had 
been a trustee since 1938. He had practiced in St. Clair, Henry, and 
Jackson counties and was from 1949-1951 assistant attorney general 
of Missouri. He was also admitted to practice before the Supreme 
Court of the U. S. 

Editor’s Note: Beginning with this issue of the Missouri Historical Review 


a biographical sketch will appear of any officer or trustee who may have passed 
away during the previous quarter. 
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He had twice been in the Orient with the judge advocate section 
of the U. S. Army and was there with Mrs. Johnson when he became 
ill last September. After a series of operations he was evacuated to 
the United States where he received his discharge at Camp Chaffee 
on December 6, 1952. From there he and Mrs. Johnson came to 
the home of their daughter, Mrs. Wallace Farmer, in Clinton where 
he died January 20, 1953. 

Mrs. Johnson survives him with their two children, Mrs. Wallace 
Farmer and Lieut. Commander Waldo P. Johnson, III, U. S. N., now 
on duty with the Pacific fleet, and five grandchildren and two great- 
grandchildren. 


RONALD M. THOMSON 


The owner and publisher of the St. Charles Weekly Banner- 
News, Ronald M. Thomson, was born February 18, 1876, at Ply- 
mouth, Ind. He attended Indiana University at Bloomington and 
Northern Indiana College at Valparaiso before coming to St. Charles 
in 1905 to buy a part interest, and later full ownership of the Banner- 
News. In 1906 he was married to Miss Elma Filar of Plymouth 
who died in 1944. 

A newcomer to St. Charles, the editor had his difficulties at first 
but for almost fifty years he continued to work for everything he 
felt would better the town. He was the first newspaper man in the 
United States, it is said, to have an all CIO force in his plant. 

He was elected a trustee of the State Historical Society of Mis- 
souri in 1942 and held that office until his death on January 15, 1953. 
He compiled, with the aid of relatives, a family history dating back 
to 1660. 

He was a member of the Episcopalian church, a charter member 
of the St. Charles Rotary Club, a member of the board of the Citi- 
zens Improvement Association, a past member of the executive board 
of the Missouri Press Association, and a member of the Democratic 
State Central Committee, 1935-1940. 

On June 7, 1947, he was married to Mrs. Esther Sdeme Boch- 
ner who survives him with his son Mark A., St. Charles, his daughter, 
Mrs. Lucien Gallais, St. Louis, and three grandchildren. 


NATIVE SONS OF KANSAS CITY RECEIVE AWARD 


The Native sons of Kansas City organization was honored in 
October, 1952, by receiving announcement of an award of merit from 
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the American Association for State and Local History at its annual 
meeting in Houston, Tex. Granted for outstanding contributions in 
the field of state and local history, the award was one of two con- 
ferred on county and local historical societies in the area of the Mis- 
souri Valley states of Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas. 

In recommending the Native Sons of Kansas City for this award, 
Floyd C. Shoemaker cited the organization’s outstanding work in 
cooperation with the Jackson County Court in originating and spon- 
soring the project for the restoration of Fort Osage (1808-1827) 
near Old Sibley, Missouri. 

This award is one more in a series of honors which have been 
bestowed by the American Association for State and Local History 
on Missouri historical societies, newspapers, and individuals begin- 
ning with 1948 when the Cole County Historical Society was one of 
nine county historical societies in the nation honored for “outstand- 
ing achievement during the past year.” 

In September, 1949, the State Historical Society of Missouri was 
granted an award “for completion of a dynamic program of popular 
dissemination of Missouri’s history; for building local historical so- 
cieties; for increasing membership to a point of surpassing every 
other historical society in the United States ; for celebrating fifty years 
of splendid progress; and for publishing a history of this semi-cen- 
tennial period written by the man who, more than any other single 
individual, represents the progressive development of this society, 
Floyd C. Shoemaker.” 

The bumper year for Missouri awards from the association was 
1951 when four were awarded in June. The State Historical Society of 
Missouri was ranked second in the nation among state historical so- 
cieties in progress and achievement considering resources. The Kan- 
sas City Star was given a regional award for the most outstanding 
daily paper in the Missouri Valley states in its contributions to state 
and local history, Chester A. Bradley, editor of “Missouri Notes” in 
the Star, being especially cited for his historical articles. The Liberty 
Advance and Tribune received the regional award among weekly 
newspapers in the area, with particular mention being made of the 

series of articles by Robert Steele Withers. Dr. Clair V. Mann of 
Rolla, who is historian of the Phelps County Historical Society, 
received the regional award for his individual. historical contributions. 

The 1952 award to the Native Sons of Kansas City is therefore 
another step in a continuing process of achievement. 
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PAGEANT AT FORT OSAGE 


Plans are now under way for a big historical pageant to be 
held in June at the Fort Osage restoration near Sibley. A newly 
formed organization, the Fort Osage Pageant Association, Inc., with 
Dexter Harvey as president, held an enthusiastic meeting on March 
9 of representatives of a number of patriotic, historical, and civic 
groups in Jackson County which are interested in the project. 

At the meeting, Robert P. Weatherford, Jr., mayor of Inde- 
pendence, was named general chairman of the event, a ten-member 
board of directors was selected, and dates for the pageant were set 
at June 22-27 with a preceding “all-faiths day” religious service 
at Fort Osage on Sunday, June 21. Seven committees and nu- 
merous subcommittees are to be named to work in cooperation with 
the John D. Rogers Producing Co., of Fostoria, Ohio, the same 
company which staged the Kansas City centennial production in 
1950. 

The pageant will cover the period of operation of Fort Osage, 
1808-1821, and may be tied with the sesqui-centennial this year of 
the Louisiana Purchase. The Pageant Association is offering cash 
prizes for seripts for the pageant submitted by school groups and 
similar prizes for scripts submitted by adults. 


BACK NUMBERS OF THE REVIEW WANTED 


Again we have a shortage of Reviews, this time the January, 
1953, issue, so it would be appreciated if members who do not keep 
a file of their Review would be so kind as to return the January num- 
ber to us after they have finished reading it. Thank you. 


ERRATA 


In the October, 1952, issue of the Review, page 10, the caption 
below the illustration should bear the date 1858 instead of 1859. 

On page 192 of the January issue a correction should have been 
carried, in brackets, of Coronet magazine’s error in giving Hannibal 
as the birthplace of Mark Twain instead of as his boyhood home. 


ACTIVITIES OF LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


At a ceremony on December 23 in the office of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Mexico, Bradford Brett, president of the bank, pre- 
sented a check for $2000 to Roy Creasey, president of the Audrain 
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County Historical Society. The check was a gift from the board of 
directors of the bank to the society for the purpose of reactivating 
its work in preserving historic material throughout the county. A 
number of interesting and valuable items pertaining to Audrain 
County history have already been collected for the society, among 
which are the more than 250 B. B. Tucker horse pictures which 
were purchased at Tucker’s death in the hopes of making them the 
nucleus of a National Saddle Horse Museum. 


The Boonslick Historical Society held its annual dinner at the 
Hotel Frederick in Boonville on February 17. Dean E. P. Puckett 
of Central College, Fayette, spoke on “Tobacco in Howard County.” 
New officers elected were: Lieut.-Col. E. W. Tucker, Boonville, pres- 
ident; Jack H. Denny, Glasgow, vice-president; and Mrs. R. L. 
Moore, Jr., Boonville, secretary-treasurer. 


The Clay County Missouri Historical Society held a dinner 
meeting January 23 at the North Kansas City Chamber of Commerce 
club rooms. Dr. U. R. Pugh, head of the history department at 
William Jewell College, spoke on “Territorial and Colonial Mis- 
souri.” 4 

Another dinner meeting was held in the Colonial Hotel in Lib- 
erty on March 2 when Elmer L. Pigg spoke on the Missouri-Kansas 
border warfare. Mrs. Lerton V. Dawson was commended for se- 
curing seventy-five new members for the county historical society 
and 131 for the State Historical Society. At a short business meet- 
ing Mrs. Harry L. Boggess, Sr., was elected treasurer. 


The Dunklin County Historical Society met November 24 at 
the courthouse in Kennett. For the program Mrs. J. L. Adkins gave 
“Highlights in the Life of Dr. Samuel E. Mitchell of Malden” and 
Miss Delia Snider read a paper prepared by John C. Stewart on 
“The Story of the Jonas Plummer Stewart Family at Campbell.” 

The society plans to publish a second volume on the history of 
Dunklin County in 1954 which will include a reprint of the short 
“History of Dunklin County” by Mary F. Davis, originally published 
in 1895. 


The Hickory County Historical Society held a special meeting 
in the county courthouse in Hermitage in August when Carl H. Chap- 
man spoke on early Indian inhabitants of the area. The society also 
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sponsored a historical booth for the third time at the Hickory County 
Fair in September. 

At the next meeting January 29 in Hermitage it was decided to 
continue the effort to list all of the graves in the county and to compile 
biographies and pictures of important citizens of the county. New 
projects were also discussed: collecting pictures of landmarks which 
will be covered by water when the proposed Pomme de Terre dam is 
built and compiling a history of the county officers. 


The Jefferson County Historical Society held a meeting Feb- 
ruary 12 at which a constitution and by-laws for the society were 
adopted. New officers elected were: Mason Schubel, Hillsboro, 
president; Mrs. Amelia Weier, Pevely, secretary; Edward M. 
Williams, Hillsboro, treasurer; and Mrs. J. H. Reppy, Hillsboro, 
membership chairman. A vice-president from each township will 
be elected at the next meeting in April. 


Laclede County Historical Society met February 4 at the home 
of Mrs. L. S. Wallace, near Lebanon, to discuss the settling of that 
section of the state and also English as spoken by the pioneers. Other 
topics to be’ discussed throughout the year will be on the general 
theme of “the intimate life of the Ozark pioneer.” It was decided 
that each member should place in the Lebanon library, in permanent 
form, a history of his or her own family. The major interest of the 
society at the present is the establishment of a local museum. 


The Native Sons of Kansas City met for a buffet luncheon at the 
Hotel Phillips on December 22. The occasion was the society’s an- 
nual Christmas party. 

At a meeting on January 29 in the Pine Room at the Union Sta- 
tion plans for an expanding Kansas City were discussed by a panel of 
community leaders—Charles F. Curry, Harry M. Gambrel, E. B. 
Garnett, J. C. Higdon, and Ward C. Gifford. New officers were in- 
stalled as follows: Ward C. Gifford, president; Thomas J. Gavin, 
vice-president, Robert J. Benson, vice-president, Lyle B. Cooke, 
secretary, Cyril J. Jedlicka, treasurer, and James Anderson, historian. 


Platte County Historical Society has issued volume I, no. 1 of 
a bulletin designed to give a report on the society’s projects and mem- 
bers. Dated January, 1953, it includes a report of the December 5 
meeting of the society held at the Parkville Community Church at 
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which the following officers were elected: president, Dr. W. L. Gist, 
Kansas City; first vice-president, Mrs. Bernard Meeker, Weston; 
second vice-president, J. B. Montague, Parkville; secretary, Charles 
Hoy, Parkville ; and treasurer, Mrs. Florence Stapp, Platte City. 

A meeting is to be held March 6 in the Methodist Church at 
Platte City when Dr. W. L. Gist will talk on “Health, Sickness and 
Death on the Overland Trail, 1849” and Dr. W. F. Sanders will 
speak on “Platte County 100 Years Ago.” 


The St. Joseph Historical Society met February 12, for a pro- 
gram on the theme of “Old Houses and Old Families,” led by Ada 
Claire Darby, vice-president of the society. The next meeting is to 
be May 11, when Miss Darby plans to continue with the same theme. 


The Webster County Historical Society held its first annual 
dinner meeting at the Andrews Cafe in Marshfield on February 13 
at which time T. Ballard Watters, secretary of the society, announced 
a charter list of ninety-seven paid members. R. W. Fyan, president 
of the society, served as toastmaster for the program which began 
with a musical selection by Mrs. Roy Miller and Mrs. Lucille Fyan. 
Mr. Watters, a trustee of the State Historical Society of Missouri, 
gave an interesting resumé of the history of the State Society from its 
founding in 1898. He then introduced Floyd C. Shoemaker, guest 
speaker on the occasion, who chose as his subject “Planning the Ac- 
tivities of a County Historical Society.” Mrs. Icie Mae Pope, Web- 
ster County representative in the legislature, and J. E. Haymes spoke 
briefly following Mr. Shoemaker’s talk. 

Officers were elected as follows: Mrs. Ada G. Trimble, Sey- 
mour, president; T. Ballard Watters, Marshfield, first vice-pres- 
ident; Mrs. Susie O. Bench, Fordland, second vice-president; C. C. 
Sherman, Rogersville, third vice-president; R. E. McMahan, Sey- 
mour, fourth vice-president; Arabelle Foster, Marshfield, secretary ; 
Stanley Brooks, Marshfield, treasurer; and Paul Holmes, Marsh- 
field, historian. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


The 100th anniversary of McGee College and McGee Memorial 
Presbyterian Church at College Mound was celebrated on Sunday, 
May 18, 1952. A folder, by the Rev. Joseph Knierim, on the anni- 
versary gives the highlights of the college, which counts Missouri 
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Valley College at Marshall as its successor, and the church, which 
still ministers to the community. 


- Antioch Church Community in Clay County, which was organ- 
ized as a Christian church by Moses Lard in September, 1853, began 
its centennial year celebration with a tea on October 29. Mrs. Ethel 
M. Withers was the speaker of the day. Her address, which gave a 
fine résumé of Clay County history, the life and work of Lard, and 
the history of the Antioch Community Church, was published in two 
parts in the Liberty Advance of December 1 and the Tribune of 
December 4. 


The Eisenstadt Manufacturing Company of St. Louis is cele- 
brating its 100th anniversary in 1953. Michael Eisenstadt, the 
founder of the business, was a dealer in watchmakers’ supplies but 
he soon extended the scope of his enterprise to include the jewelry 
trade. 


MONUMENTS AND MEMORIALS 


Old 15th Street in Kansas City was renamed Truman Road by 
the council of Kansas City on January 20, 1949, and it is now being 
streamlined into a modern highway from its western terminus at 
Baltimore Ave. to the eastern line of Jackson County, thus linking 
Independence with Kansas City. A booklet, “The Truman Road 
Story,” issued by a group of Jackson County citizens, tells of their 
vision of the road as an “Avenue of Presidents,” along which will 
be placed statues of all of our Presidents. 


The Lucy Wortham James Memorial Library in St. James was 
opened to the public on February 9. Occupying the site of the 
former James home, the building is of brick and stone in Georgian 
colonial design. Lucy James was the great-granddaughter of 
Thomas James who organized the Maramec Iron Works near St. 
James in 1826. 


NOTES 


Since the “Missouri Waltz Song” was officially adopted as the 
Missouri State Song on June 30, 1949, it might be well for our read- 
ers to know of some of the restrictions surrounding its use and 
methods of obtaining copies of the popular tune. 
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The Forster Publishing Company of 216 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 4, Ill., copyrighted the “Missouri Waltz” in 1914 and the 
lyrics accompanying it in 1916, so although it is not necessary to 
secure their permission for singing the song, permission must be 
granted before any part of the words or music can be reproduced. 
In a recent letter to the State Historical Society the company 
specifically states that when consenting to the introduction of a bill to 
make ‘Missouri Waltz” the official state song, it did so with the 
understanding that it did not include any permission or guarantee 
that permission would be granted to reprint the lyrics. 

The company has the song published in various arrangements 
and, for official public gatherings, they will supply small octavo 
copies at a nominal cost. Such copies were used at the November 28, 
1952, Annual Meeting of the Society when the group joined in sing- 
ing the “Missouri Waltz Song.” In addition, of course, regular 
sheet music may be obtained at higher prices at music stores. 


E. Lansing Ray, editor of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, was 
honored for his fifty years of ‘outstanding service” to the community 
and the nation at an Advertising Club luncheon at the Hotel Statler, 
St. Louis, February 17. Governor Phil M. Donnelly paid homage 
to the veteran newspaperman on the occasion and a bronze life 
membership plaque was presented to him by Ad Club president 
Robert G. Stolz. 


Congressional Medal of Honor winners in Missouri as well 
as those from all the other states of the Union were invited to attend 
a show in Madison Square Garden, New York City, March 14 to 16. 
Gov. Phil M. Donnelly attempted to locate the nine Missourians who 
were eligible to attend in order that he might send them to New York 
by a National Guard C-47 plane. 


The second annual ‘ Mai-fest,” or May festival, will be held in 
Hermann on May 29-31. Advertised as “a bit of the old world in 
the heart of the new,” the festival will feature a pageant depicting the 
arts and culture of early Hermann on Thursday, Friday, Saturday, 
and Sunday evenings and an additional performance on Sunday after- 
noon. There will also be house tours of six interesting homes and 
wine cellars, one-hour sight seeing tours, antinque window displays, 
a parade on Sunday, and an abundance of good German food for sale. 


Lieut. Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, a native of Keytesville, Missouri, 
was named to succeed Gen. James A. Van Fleet as Eighth Army 
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commander in Korea, on January 23. A graduate of Northeast 
High School in Kansas City and West Point, Gen. Taylor was com- 
mander of the 101st airborne division in World War II, super- 
intendent of West Point Academy, 1945-49, and was named to 
command both the American military government and the army 
forces in Berlin in 1949. 


Former President Harry S. Truman announced in Kansas City 
on February 21, that he had sold the rights to his memoirs to Life 
Magazine, which expects to publish them in 1954. The memoirs will 
cover specifically Mr. Truman’s seven significant years in the White 
House. Although Mr. Truman did not disclose the price he is to be 
paid except to say that it was in excess of $500,000, it is generally 
supposed to be $600,000. 


Basil O’Connor, chairman of the executive committee for the 
proposed Harry S. Truman library at Grandview, Missouri, an- 
nounced the gift of $250,000 to the library fund on February 23. At 
ceremonies in Washington, D.C., on that date the C I O gave $150,000 
and the C I O Steel Workers Union, $100,000 toward the construction 
of the library to house the former President’s papers. 


The old covered bridge across Sandy Creek at Goldman, Jef- 
ferson County, constructed eighty years ago, has been restored this 
past year through the joint efforts of the Jefferson County Chamber 
of Commerce and the county court. A bronze plaque has also been 
erected at the approach of the bridge. If present plans are carried 
out, rededication exercises will be held at the bridge this spring or 
summer. 


The Missouri Historical Society met January 30 in the Jefferson 
Memorial to hear V. V. Masterson speak on “Railroading along the 
Frontier.” 

The society met again February 27 to hear Dr. Colton Storm, 
assistant director of the William L. Clemens Library at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, speak on “Fakes, Forgeries, and Facsimiles.” 


The Missouri State Society of Portland, Ore., held its twentieth 
annual ham dinner and dance at Star Oddfellow Hall in Portland 
on February 17. R. E. L. Julian served as publicity manager for 
the affair and music was furnished by William Long, a ninety-one- 
year-old former Missourian. 
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The annual luncheon meeting of the St. Louis Historical Docu- 
ments Foundation was held at the Mark Twain Hotel, St. Louis, on 
February 16. The Rev. Joseph P. Donnelly, S. J., spoke on “The 
Western Journals and Sketches of Father Nicolas Point, S. J.” 


Mrs. Clara Jordan, in an unusually interesting narrative illus- 
trated by an exceptionally youthful and pretty picture of herself in 
the winter issue of the St. Joseph Museum Graphic, gives the story 
of her life from the time she was born in St. Joseph, Missouri, on 
July 24, 1851, to the present. Entitled “In My Hundred and Second 
Year,” the autobiography was written for the Museum Graphic in 
Mrs. Jordan’s own handwriting. 


The American Pioneer Trails Association met on February 15 
at the University of Kansas City when Dean Woods of Kansas City 
was elected president and Mrs. Harry Trowbridge of Kansas City 
secretary. 

A symbolic stone bear, sometimes called “Mighty Mo.,” carved 
from a twenty-four-ton block of Indiana limestone, guards the en- 
trance to the modernistic Jefferson Building, the new state office 
building in Jefferson City. The statue was recently completed by 
sculptor Bernard Frazier of Tulsa, Okla., for the dedication of the 
building December 22. 


Mr. E. W. Harrison of Cape Girardeau has loaned the Society 
some very old and valuable newspaper files for microfilming: the Cape 
Girardeau Western Eagle from March 31, 1848, which is Vol. I, No. 
1, to March 23, 1849; and the Potosi Washington County Journal 
from April 25, 1867, to January 2, 1868, and January 6, 1870, to 
December 22, 1870. 


The Webster County Historical Society has loaned the State 
Historical Society a number of Marshfield papers, which were lack- 
ing in the Society’s files, for microfilming. They are seventeen vol- 
umes of the Marshfield Chronicle from November 14, 1889, to August 
6, 1908, and six volumes of the Marshfield Herald from April 21, 
1932, to November 24, 1938. These twenty-three volumes were given 
to the Webster County Historical Society by Mr. and Mrs. Tom 
Wisby of Niangua, through Mr. John Hosmer. 
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Uncle Ike’s postoffice at Notch, Mo., is being preserved by means 
of a special wood treatment given it by O. R. Morrill, son of the orig- 
inal Uncle Ike made famous by Harold Bell Wright’s The Shepherd 
of the Hills. Morrill has treated all of the wood in the fifty-eight-year- 
old building and has given the exterior two coats of weather-resistant 
varnish. 


The nineteenth annual National Folk Festival, presented under 
the auspices of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, is to be held April 
8-11 at Kiel Auditorium, St. Louis. Directed by Sarah Gertrude 
Knott, the program of folk songs, dances, and legends has as its pur- 
pose the preservation of the cultural legacies of different racial groups 
and an appreciation of their similarities and values. 


The eighth grade exercises held January 21 at John Scullin 
School, St. Louis, had as a theme “In the Wake of Captain James Pig- 
gott.” Under the direction of Miss Stella Michel, readings and musi- 
cal selections were given on early day boats, ferries, and persorialities. 


The Southside Lions Club of Kansas City publishes a weekly 
newsletter for its members, under the editorship of W. Prewitt Ewing, 
called “The Lions’ Tale.” This letter has been carrying as a his- 
torical feature a list of important Missouri or Kansas City happen- 
ings which fell during the same week sometime in the past. 


An article by Henry C. Thompson entitled “A Revaluation of 
Some Points in History” appeared in the Bonne Terre Register and 
the Fredericktown Democrat-News of December 11 and the Flat 
River Lead Belt News of December 12. The author relates some of 
the legendary but disproved stories connected with the area. 

A second article, “The Spanish Era at Mine LaMotte” in the 
Bonne Terre Register of January 1 and the Flat River Lead Belt 
News of January 9, gives the story of the land claims on Mine La- 
Motte. 

A new story has been unearthed by Henry C. Thompson of 
Bonne Terre and published in the Bonne Terre Register of February 
26 on the part Senator Lewis Linn of Missouri played in righting a 
wrong which he felt had been done to General Andrew Jackson in 
1815. Mr. Thompson has made an unusual offer, which accompanies 
the article, of a year’s membership in the State Historical Society of 
Missouri to the high school or grade school student who writes the 
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best essay on “Why President Andrew Jackson declared martial law 
in New Orleans.” .The Register, not to be outdone, has offered a 
one-year subscription to the person writing the winning essay. 


Mrs. Luther Boone of Wheeling is the author of a series of 
articles in the Chillicothe Constitution-Tribune on the rapidly disap- 
pearing rural schools of Livingston County. Inspired by a similar 
undertaking of Miss Bertha E. Booth of Hamilton on the schools of 
Caldwell County, Mrs. Boone has traced the history and final dispo- 
sition in consolidated districts of the Gish, Gould, New York, Black- 
oak or Kapp, Slagle, and the Tonerville schools. These articles ap- 
peared on October 25, November 1 and 15, December 2 and 27, and 
February 17. This excellent idea of Mrs. Boone’s might well be 
considered by other reorganized school districts before records are 
lost. 


The Columbia Missourian issued a sixty-page “Progress Edition” 
on February 13 celebrating 134 years of the city’s development. In its 
five sections the edition contains sketches of the leading business 
houses ; short histories of the two colleges and the university; a fine 
article on the State Historical Society of Missouri; and articles on 
persons who were important throughout Boone County’s history. In- 
teresting pictures, both old and new, are plentifully used, including 
one of Broadway in 1865 and a number of early pictures of Columbia’s 
leading citizens. 


The Jefferson City News and Tribune on March 1, published a 
five section, 104-page, “Progress Edition” ranging from pictured 
styles of a century ago to descriptions of Jefferson City’s modern in- 
dustries and business establishments. Other sections are devoted to 
farming, transportation, and the building trades, all emphasizing the 
signs of progress in the city and county. The edition gives a fine 
review, in words and pictures, of Jefferson City’s growth. 


Miss Bertha Booth of Hamilton is the author of four unsigned 
articles in the Kansas City Star: November 9, “A Town’s Cycle 
Brief,” the story of Adam-Ondi-Ahman in Daviess County in Mor- 
mon days; November 16, “Grim Site to Saints,” the Mormon de- 
parture from Far West in 1838, and “G. O. P. Staid in 1952 Vic- 
tory Compared to Democrats in 1884”; and November 23, “Settlers 
Thought Great 1833 ‘Star Fall’ Was Just for Them.” 
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Dr. W. F. Sanders is the author of an article in the Kansas City 
Times of December 12 on the Presbyterian “Old Stone Church” at 
Parkville, which was dedicated 100 years ago in December. Col. 
George S. Park, after whom Parkville and Park College were named, 
gave $500 of the $2,544 cost of the church and raised $800 more for 
it from friends in the East. The old church was later absorbed by 
McCormick Chapel of Park College, which is approximately the site 
of the present Graham Tyler Memorial Chapel. 

A Missouri adventurer, Absalom Grimes of Hannibal, is the 
subject of an article by Susan C. Chiles in the Kansas City Star of 
December 16. Grimes succeeded in carrying thousands of letters 
through the Federal lines to the Confederates during the Civil War 
before he was finally caught. 

“Confederate Scars Beginning to Heal in Saline County,” an 
article by Dwight Pennington in the Kansas City Star of December 
21, tells of Civil War days in that area which was populated largely by 
Confederate sympathizers. The author mentions the old Baltimore 
Thomas house near Waverly as having been built in 1819 but recent 
research by F. C. Barnhill of Marshall indicates that the house prob- 
ably was not built until after 1858, since Baltimore Thomas did not 
acquire the tract until that year from Notley Thomas, whose patent 
to the land dates from July, 1827, according to county records. 

Of the 190 relay stations on the old Pony Express route from 
St. Joseph, Mo., to Sacramento, Calif., only one remains unaltered— 
the Hollenberg ranch house near Hanover, Kan. An article by E. B. 
Dykes Beachy in the Kansas City Times of December 30 tells the 
story of the Pony Express and describes the seven and one-half acre 
state park surrounding the old ranch house. 

A history of the Homestead Act of 1862 and the story of Daniel 
Freeman, the first man to file claim under it, is contained in an article 
by Ray Morgan in the Kansas City Times of December 31. In 1939 
Congress designated Freeman’s land near Beatrice, Neb., as Home- 
stead National Monument. Missouri’s Senator Thomas Hart Ben- 
ton was an early advocate of free land for settlers. 

Henry Van Brunt is the author of a series of historical articles in 
the Kansas City Star, beginning January 11, on the development of 
Kansas City’s streets. Walnut St. was the subject of the first article, 
Main St. the second on January 18, and Grand Ave. the third on 
February 1. 

A mouth-watering article on corn and the many forms in which 
it appeared on the pioneer’s table was contained in the Kansas City 
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Times of February 11. The author, R. R. Thomasson, described corn 
bread, crackling bread, grits, corn pone, hominy, popcorn, and 
parched corn in glowing terms. 


Colonel George S. Park and the part he took in the establish- 
ment of Kansas State College at Manhattan, Kan., and Park College 
at Parkville, Mo., are told in an article by W. F. Sanders in the Kan- 
sas City Times of February 23. Other episodes in Park’s eventful 
life are also described. 


Another article on Jesse James, this time on his supposed con- 
nection with the robbery of the Clay County Savings Association in 
Liberty on February 13, 1866, appeared under the authorship of 
Robert S. Withers in the Liberty Tribune of February 5. Mr. 
Withers compares this first daylight bank robbery in the United States 
with a recent similar robbery of the Rosedale bank on January 20, 
1953. 


A short history of the post office at Louisiana, as written by J. 
R. Morrison, appeared in the Louisiana Press-Journal of December 
23. The post office was 128 years old in May, 1952, and it is the 
only post office in the United States by that name. 


The all-steel railroad bridge at Glasgow, Missouri, built in 1879, 
is the subject of an article by F. C. Barnhill of Marshall in the Mar- 
shall Daily Democrat-News of January 27. The first all-steel truss 
bridge in the world, it was built at a cost of $500,000 and lasted until 
1902 when increasingly heavy traffic over the Chicago and Alton Rail- 
road necessitated its rebuilding. 


Was Senator David Rice Atchison President of the United States 
for twenty-four hours March 4, 1849? An article by Lester David in 
the “This Week” magazine section of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
of January 18 gives the evidence on the subject but ends with the 
question unsolved. 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat of February 22 devoted a large 
share of its “Magazine” section to pictures and articles on Washing- 
ton University and its history. Two of the articles were by Helen 
Bingham and Mary Barrett. 
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A distinctive old mill at Sycamore, Ozark County, the turbine of 
which is powered from a spring which flows 25,000,000 gallons a 
day, is described in pictures and an article by Wayne Leeman in the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch of November 26. Built during Civil War 
days by Alva Hodgson, it is now operated by Fred Leach. 


An article by Peter Wyden on the centennial of Washington 
University appeared in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of December 21. 
The article, based on a forthcoming book, The Story of Washington 
University, by Alexander S. Langsdorf, gives some interesting high- 
lights of the university’s history. 


The “Everyday Magazine” section of the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch of February 8 devoted a full page to a good article by Clarissa 
Start on the history of Central High School, St. Louis, and its com- 
ing centennial celebration. 


The St. Louis Public School Journal titled its February issue 
“A Century of Achievement in the St. Louis Public High Schools, 
1853-1953” and it contains a history of Central as well as the many 
other high schools in the city, profusely illustrated with good pictures, 
some of them dating back a century. A copy of this publication was 
given to the Society by Dean Elmer Ellis of the University of Mis- 
souri. 


Richard S. Jones, a former Missourian, and now editor of the 
Lake County Banner, Tiptonville, Tenn., is running a weekly series 
of articles starting in November, 1952, and continuing into 1953, on 
the New Madrid earthquake. Eliza Bryan, who wrote a letter de- 
scribing the quake, and Lorenzo Dow, itinerant preacher to whom the 
letter was sent, are subjects of some of the early articles written by 
Dr. Alfred M. Franko. The January 9 issue prints an early account 
of the formation of Reelfoot Lake by the only eye witness so far 
known, Thomas Ferrell. This account was made available to Dr. 
Franko by Thomas Ferrell of De Redder, La., great-great-grandson 
of the original Thomas who had settled at Hickman, Ky., in 1804. 


HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Sam Clemens of Hannibal. By Dixon Wecter. (Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1952. 335 pp. $4.00) It is hard to imagine a more 
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definitive biography of Sam Clemens’ first eighteen years than this 
one by the late Dixon Wecter. Editor of the Mark Twain Estate, 
Wecter had access to sources unavailable to other biographers and 
in addition spared no pains to check the humorist’s imaginative and 
oft-times faulty memory by means of the Hannibal and St. Louis 
newspapers in the State Historical Society of Missouri and other 
contemporary sources. Along with this scholarly research is the 
heart-warming story of the halcyon days of boyhood on the frontier 
which so nearly parallels the stories of Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry 
Finn that one is often at a loss to tell where Sam’s adventures end 
and Tom’s and Huck’s begin. Hannibal becomes “the home town 
of boys everywhere” and the river an indispensable adjunct to that 
youthful paradise. 


The Road to Santa Fe. Edited by Kate L. Gregg. (Albuquer- 
que: University of New Mexico Press, 1952. 280 pp. $4.50) The 
documents on the early history of the West and the Santa Fe Trail in 
particular received an important addition when the diary of George 
C. Sibley kept while on an expedition in 1825-27 to mark the trail 
was found in the archives in Washington, D. C., in 1938. This diary 
and two others written by members of the surveying party, Joseph 
Davis and Benjamin H. Reeves, have been excellently edited and 
annotated by Miss Gregg to supply a factual day-by-day account of 
the undertaking. She has bound the whole together with a forty- 
eight-page introduction which is a gem of clarity, interest, and worth- 
while background information. The end-paper maps help consider- 
ably in orienting the reader. Very brief index. 


When I Was a Boy. By H. J. Blanton. (Columbia: E. W. 
Stephens Publishing Co., 1952. 92 pp. $2.00) The fifty-two articles 
in this little volume are reminiscences of a by-gone era in Paris, Mis- 
souri, and similar small communities of our state. Chautauquas, 
horse trading, privies, revivals, and the old cook stove are among 
the subjects covered in these delightful pictures of life in the 70’s, 
80’s, and 90’s. Written somewhat in the manner of Ed Howe in his 
The Story of a Country Town, the author has described the warm 
and simple things that people love to remember in a witty and some- 
times earthy style that brings back nostalgic memories. Perhaps 
that is why the articles were so popular when they appeared in a 
series in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 1950-1951, that they re- 
ceived more fan mail than any other features. The author, editor 
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of the Paris Monroe County Appeal, is one of the five living members 
of the Missouri Press Association who was present at the 1898 meet- 
ing of the association when the State Historical Society was founded. 


The Katy Railroad and the Last Frontier. By V. V. Masterson. 
(Norman, Okla. : University of Oklahoma Press, 1952. 312 pp. $4.00) 
The author, a member of the Katy’s public relations staff, has made 
use of original company records and correspondence and contemporary 
newspapers to write an interesting history of the first railroad to enter 
Indian Territory in the race from Missouri and Kansas to Texas. 
Incorporated in 1865 as the Union Pacific Railway, Southern Branch, 
the road became the Missouri-Kansas-Texas in 1870 and in the 
ensuing years extended its 3,200 miles of track across four states 
to help in opening up the Southwest to settlement. This history, 
while factual, vividly recreates a colorful and exciting era in the 
Southwest. 


The Texan Santa Fe Trail. By H. Bailey Carroll. (Canyon, 
Tex.: Panhandle-Plains Historical Co., 1951. 201 pp. $5.00) The 
main purpose of this volume is to trace the unmarked route followed 
by a “ ‘political-military’ commercial expedition” organized by Mira- 
beau B. Lamar, president of the Republic of Texas, from Austin to 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, in 1841. The author, in addition to travel- 
ing every foot of the trail, has made excellent use of six documents 
written by participants: Peter Gallagher’s diary was the principal 
source used; the Gallagher-Hoyle Journal of the Santa Fe Expedi- 
tion; George Wilkins Kendall’s Narrative of the Texan Santa Fe 
Expedition; Thomas Falconer’s Letters and Notes ... ; George W. 
Grover’s diary; and the military orders written along the trail by 
Theodore Sevey. Five maps and attractive end-papers make clear 
the location of the route and a good index makes other information 
readily available. 


Leaders in Our Town. By Dick Fowler (Kansas City: Burd 
and Fletcher Company, n. d., 467 pp.) Originally published as a 
series in the Kansas City Star, the 116 biographies which make up 
this volume read like modern day Horatio Alger stories, for many of 
the subjects started at the bottom and worked their ways up to suc- 
cess by means of ability and determination. Well-written and ex- 
tremely interesting, the stories are sketched against the backdrop of 
a vigorous, expanding city which provided the proper climate in 
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which men of ambition could make good. Business men, lawyers, 
artists, and educators are the leaders and builders of Kansas City 
in the twentieth century. 


A History of the Little Bonne Femme Association. By Roy F. 
Williams. (Doctoral dissertation, Central Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, Kansas City, 1952. 410 pp.) The Little Bonne Femme As- 
sociation was formed in 1839 by seven Baptist churches of Boone, 
Callaway, and Audrain counties in protest against the anti-missionary 
action of the Salem Association, of which these churches were a part. 
The author has made here a thorough documentary study of the 
association’s growth and plans through the years for the promotion 
of missions without infringing upon the Baptist principles of local 
church freedom. The establishment of William Jewell College and 
Baptist Female College (later Stephens), the rise of Sunday and 
vacation schools, the women’s societies, and other changes are care- 
fully noted. 


Recommended Poems for Missouri Elementary Grades. Com- 
piled by Forrest E. Wolverton. (Kansas City: Burton Publishing 
Co., 1952. 574 pp. $5.00) The author who is director of informa- 
tion and publications for the State Department of Education has 
rendered a distinct service to Missouri teachers by providing them 
with these required poems under one cover. He adds, as: well, a 
chapter on the value of poetry to children and a second one pre- 
senting suggestions for the teaching of poetry. Fourteen Missouri 
poets are represented in the volume among the better known of 
whom are Eugene Field, Sara Teasdale, and John G. Neihardt. 


Government in the Missouri Synod. By Carl S. Mundinger. 
(St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1947. 247 pp. $3.00) This 
is the first volume published in the Concordia Historical Series which 
will give when finished the entire history of the Missouri Synod 
Lutheran church. Volume I presents the process by which the 
Lutherans who came to St. Louis and Perry County in 1838 se- 
cured decentralized government and congregational sovereignty for 
their church in a constitution of July, 1846. 


Transactions of the Missouri Lodge of Research, Vol. No. 9, 
1951. Compiled by Ray V. Denslow, Bruce H. Hunt, and Ovid 
Bell. (n. p., 1952, 327 pp.) The subject of this volume is “Free- 
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masonry and the Presidency.” The fifteen Presidents of the U. S. 
who have belonged to the Masonic lodge, as well as the one Presi- 
dent who was definitely an “‘anti- Mason” are each treated in a chapter. 
The last section is devoted to notes on “Presidents not Freemasons.” 
A number of good pictures and a great deal of little-known informa- 
tion on this phase of our Presidents’ lives make up an interesting 
volume. 


Who Blowed Up the Church House? By Vance Randolph. 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1952. 232 pp. $3.50) 
This collection of 100 folk tales of the Ozarks is entertaining in its 
variety and valuable in its inclusiveness, for it contains American 
versions of many of the old European folk tales as well as some tales 
which are probably of local origin. Spicy and full of local vernacular, 
the stories are hardly of the parlor variety but are full of droll ex- 
pressions and hearty humor more apt to be found on the frontier. 
The apt illustrations by Glen Rounds and the notes by Herbert Hal- 
pert make the volume still more enjoyable. 


Biography of an Idea. By John Bainbridge. (New York: 
Doubleday and Co., Inc., 1952. 381 pp. $4.00) The idea of mutual 
fire insurance was born in 1696 in London when a group of master 
builders banded together for protecting their losses by fire. In 1752 
Benjamin Franklin founded the first successful mutual fire insurance 
company in this country, following the London model and from that 
day the idea has grown until today mutual insurance covers almost 
the entire field of protection. A Boone County Home Mutual In- 
surance Company was founded in August, 1851, in Columbia, Mo. 
The author has done a fine piece of work in tracing the history of 
mutual fire and casualty insurance in the United States. A good 
index accompanies the text. 


OBITUARIES 


BRECKENRIDGE, JAMES M.. St. Louis: Born 1865 (?); died 
Oct. 2, 1952. A lawyer and a former vice-president of the Missouri 
Historical Society. A member of the State Historical Society. 


Burton, Perret E.. Webster Groves: Born Sept. 30, 1875; 
died Feb. 27, 1953. Formerly a co-owner and operator of the Joplin 
News-Herald, 1905-1922 and a member of the University of Mis- 
souri’s board of curators, 1907-1927. 
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CoLtumsBo, Frep Ray, St. Louis: Born May 30, 1903; died 
Dec. 17, 1952. An insurance broker and vice-president of the St. 
Louis Distributing Co. State representative since 1944. 


Comer, Russet C., Kansas City: Born Oct. 7, 1898; died 
Oct. 17, 1952. Owner of the Comer Advertising Company, Kansas 
City. A member of the Society. 


CrAwFoRD, Marvin, California: Born 1894; died Feb. 1, 
1953. Editor and publisher of the California Democrat and the 
Moniteau County Herald. Former president of the Central Missouri 
Press Assoc. A member of the Society. 


Dowett, GLover E., Montgomery City: Born May 21, 1891; 
died Feb. 1, 1953. Circuit judge of Montgomery, Warren, and 
Audrain counties. 


Dyer, Crype P., St. Louis: Born May 14, 1884; died Feb. 
19, 1953. A physician. Founder and editor of the St. Louis County 
Medical Society Bulletin and past president of the society. A loyal 
member of the State Historical Society, bringing in thirty-six new 
members in the past year. 


Haip, Epwarp A., St. Louis: Born Nov. 4, 1881; died Jan. 
21, 1953. Anattorney. A member of the Society. 


Irion, THeo W. H., Columbia: Born Oct. 4, 1885; died 
Dec. 25, 1952. Dean of the School of Education of the University of 
Missouri, 1930-1945, and president of the National Association of 
Colleges and Depts. of Education, 1936-1938. Editor and author. 
A member of the Society. 


Jounson, Watpo P., Osceola: Born Sept. 8, 1887; died 
Jan. 20, 1953. A lawyer and former first assistant state’s attorney 
general. A trustee of the Society since 1938. 


Kersy, JAMES T., Webb City: Born Sept. 18, 1873; died 
Jan. 18, 1953. A retired craftsman and an army veteran. A mem- 
ber of the Society. 
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McDonatp, Witu1AM N., Joplin: Born 1884; died Jan. 22, 
1953. A former teacher and insurance agent, he was a state rep- 
resentative, 1941-1950. 


McLucas, WALTER Scott, Detroit: Born July 28, 1875; died 
Feb. 5, 1953. Chairman of the board of directors of the National 
Bank of Detroit since 1938 and a director in many important Kansas 
City companies. 


MITCHELL, JosepH Everett, St. Louis: Born Aug. 1, 1876; 
died Dec. 17, 1952. Editor and publisher of the St. Louis Argus 
since 1912 and a civic leader. A member of the Society. 


Notanp, Crarre AGEE, Monroe City: Born Jan. 29, 1882; 
died May 26, 1952. A dentist. A member of the Society. 


Pace, Mrs. Hattie, Columbia: Born Jan. 4, 1876; died Dec. 19, 
1952. A former teacher and author of magazine and newspaper 
articles. A member of the Society. 


Satmon, Urwin, Pattonsburg: Born Feb. 26, 1870; died 
Jan. 17, 1953. A farmer and stock raiser, and a state representative 
1929-1931 and 1939-1945. 


ScHMIDTKE, Epwin C., Columbia: Born Sept. 20, 1899; died 
Dec. 27, 1952. A physician and president of the State Board of 
Medical Examiners, 1949-1951. A member of the Society. 


Stuart, Burr, Bucyrus, N. Dak.: Born Dec. 16, 1879; died 
Oct. 31, 1952. A member of the Society. 


THomson, Ronatp M., St. Charles: Born Feb. 18, 1876; died 
Jan. 15, 1953. Owner and editor of the St. Charles Daily Banner- 
News since 1905. A trustee of the Society since 1942. 


VANDALE, Eart, Amarillo, Tex.: Born 1882 (?); died Nov. 
9, 1952. A collector and student of Texas and Rocky Mountain 
history and manuscripts and former president of the Texas Historical 
Society. A member of the State Historical Society of Missouri. 
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Von ScHRENK, HERMANN, Florissant: Born 1873; died 
Jan. 30, 1953. Professor of plant pathology at Washington Uni- 
versity, 1896-1903, and developer of a wood-preserving process, he 
had been pathologist at the Missouri Botanical Garden since 1907. 
Author of numerous treatises. 


Wattace, Mrs. Davin WILtock, Independence: Born Aug. 
4, 1862; died Dec. 5, 1952. The mother-in-law of former President 
Harry S. Truman. 


Waters, Baxter, Liberty: Born Mar. 31, 1873; died Dec. 
17, 1952. A former Christian minister and a state representative 
since 1945. 
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MISSOURI HISTORY NOT FOUND IN TEXTBOOKS 


COME CLEAN WITH THAT STAMP NOW 
From the Columbia Dollar Missouri Journal, January 4, 1855. 


You need not mail letters now (since the first of Jan.), without pre-paying 
the postage. They won’t go nor come. We hope our subscribers will re- 
member this and when they are only ordering the address of their paper 
changed, pay the postage of their letters, and not attempt to do what a chap 
out where we suppose they don’t have a postage stamp nor three cent pieces, 
a few days since succeeded in doing, tax us five cents. Hereafter the law will 
send all letters from the office where mailed to Washington as dead letters 
unless those who mail them do “the clean thing.” 


WHERE WAS THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET? 
From The (Clinton) Daily Advocate, Sept. 24, 1883. 


Farmers complain, and with good reason, too, about the facilities 
furnished for getting water from the public well. There ought to be a bucket 
or buckets put in, or a good strong pump. People come to town and they find 
it so hard to get water, that their horses are allowed to go without anything 
to drink while in town, and consequently suffer . . . The city authorities should 
see to it that this want is at once filled and that the well is kept in proper 
condition. “This matter was brought to our attention last week by a gentleman 
from the country. He was quite indignant and thought the people of Clinton 
in this matter were altogether too indifferent to the needs of the farmer. 


MEADVILLE, MO., IN THE MAKING 
From the Brookfield Gasette, September 4, 1867. 


Bottsville—We are informed that this town, formerly owned jointly 
by the Missouri Land Association and John Botts, Esq., has recently been 
purchased together with some two hundred acres of land immediately sur- 
rounding the same by a citizen of our town, T. D. Price, Esq., who has had 
a new survey of the same made, and a relaying out of the ground into ad- 
ditional lots... 

This valuable property is now in the hands of E. J. Crandall & Co., Real 
Estate agents of this town . . . Surrounded as Bottsville is, by the most fertile 
and thickly settled portion of Linn County, with the Hannibal and St. Joseph 
Railroad passing through it, it cannot fail in becoming a trading point of some 
considerable importance. 


GIVE THEM AN INCH AND THEY'LL TAKE A’ MILE 


From The St. Louis Magazine, IV (February, 1873), 60. 


Leaders of fashion are again taking a decided stand in favor of 
short skirts for street suits . . - A leading modiste says her most fashionable 
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customers are ordering their costumes made shorter; or else, if the skirts are 
made long enough to train slightly, when used in the house or carriage, they 
are invariably provided’ with numerous loops and buttons to shorten them when 
worn in the street . . . The best plan is to put the loops on the outside of 
the skirt a short distance below the belt. Instead of braid or cord loops, use 
tiny squares of silk (doubled or lined with muslin), in each of which a button- 
hole is made. Find the extra length of the skirt beyond walking length, and 
place the button-hole squares exactly that length below the belt at intervals 
of six inches . . . 


THE LEXINGTON GARDEN TOUR IN RETROSPECT 


From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, October 10, 1952. Extracts from 
an article by Arthur Jobson. 


Double the population of a town overnight and you have a_ bewildering 
array of cars and people. This is what happened at Lexington, Mo., last 
Sunday when 6,000 kindly, antiquary-minded people gathered to take part in 
the Garden Club’s first annual tour of quaint ante-bellum houses, mellowed by 
age. 

Spacious lawns and beautiful trees vied with lovely interiors of ancient 
design, to which was added an appropriate display of ladies and young girls 
clothed in costumes of long ago. . . 

And what a crowd waited on the streets and at the doors of those old 
houses! Doubtless never before had Lexington played host to so many peuple, 
except perhaps during the famous battle of 61 when the legions of Col. Mulligan 
and Gen. Price invaded the town... . 

The end of the tour brought me to the lovely, historic Maib and Houx 
house. Here I sat for a time in an alcove overlooking the Missouri River, 
enthralled by one of the most beautiful sunsets I have ever seen. It was a 
fitting close of a memorable tour. 


HURRY CALL FOR JOHN L. LEWIS 
From the Brookfield Gazette, May 15, 1867. 


On the first day of May the law making eight hours a legal day’s work, 
went into effect both in this State and in Illinois and the laboring men of 
St. Louis and Chicago celebrated it by processions, speech making, and a 
general holiday .. . 

We cannot but consider the action of the Legislature of both States as 
unwise in the extreme and entirely uncalled for. We believe that everyone 
should have time for recreation and the improvement of the mind, but this 
the mechanics had under the old law. It is manifestly absurd to suppose that 
employers will pay the same wages for eight hours of labor that they will for 
ten. If they wished to they could not afford to do it. If employees will work 
but eight hours they must submit to a reduction of one-fifth in their wages. 
Capital has ever controlled labor and must ever continue to do so. The result 
of the present movement has fully demonstrated this—most of the men con- 
cerned having returned to their work under the old law and at former wages. . . 
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CATTLE DRIVES BEFORE THE CIVIL WAR 


From The (Austin, Tex.) American-Statesman, Sept. 28, 1952. Extracts 
from an article by J. Frank Dobie based on reminiscences of W. W. 
Burton, who was born in Texas in 1844. 


In 1859 I made my first drive up the trail . . . Generally a buyer from 
Missouri or Louisiana came to the settlement and contracted for the beeves . . . 
[but] along in June the ranchers decided to put Mot Donahue in charge and 
send their beeves to Springfield, Mo. We took a weekly newspaper published 
in Missouri that kept us more or less posted on prices. 

Mot Donahue was the only mature man in the outfit, the other five of 
us being youngsters. We had four horses apiece, and the extra horses were 
driven right along with the cattle . . . Our cook was a Negro named “Uncle 
Charlie.” ... He drove a wagon drawn by one pair of oxen. 

We crossed the Trinity River at Dallas . . . We crossed Red River at 
Rabbit Ford . . . We were now in the Indian Nation, but everything was quiet 
and we had no trouble . . . 

The route we traveled was well marked and was called “The Old Beef 
Trail.” We crossed Blue River at Nail’s Mill . . . Our next crossing was 
on Boggy River. Then after crossing the Canadian and the Arkansas we 
came to old Fort Gibson on the Neosho, where there was a store. We passed 
Honey Springs . . . Our trail led on through Granny Gap . . . and on to 
Springfield, Mo. It was just a little town. 

. . . We drove slow going up, giving the steers plenty of time to fatten 
on the way. It took about two months and a half to make the trip up and 
about two weeks to come back . . . Our herd was by no means the first to 
leave Central Texas for Missouri and herds from the southern part of the 
state drove through our range. When we went to McClennan County in 1852, 
cattle were being driven north and east . . . sometimes to Missouri. [The] herds 
numbered from 100 to 500 big steers . . . 


“MISSOURI, A GREAT BOOK TOO” 


From the Kansas City Star, February 6, 1953. Extracts from an editorial 
by Chester A. Bradley. 


All around the nation various discussion groups have been intrigued with 
the Great Books for some time. Many Missourians have been taking part in 
these forums, but thousands of them are continuing to study and enjoy the 
march of events in their own state. A recent report of the State Historical 
Society of Missouri shows that for the sixteeth consecutive year it has more 
paid members (6,071) than any other similar organization. It has held that 
position since 1937 when it forged ahead of New York. 

The society, now a division of the State Department of Education, was 
founded by the Missouri Press association in 1898, and today its library in 
Columbia is valued at 114 million dollars. Services of the organization also 
have steadily expanded under the able leadership of Floyd C. Shoemaker, its 
secretary, and its files are invaluable to the University of Missouri and the 
entire state. 
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Missouri history is more than local history. Being a crossroads of the 
nation since Santa Fe Trail days and “mother of the West,” Missouri became 
the hinge that linked eastern and western America into a vast and powerful 
United States... 


Missouri holds a challenging interest. Her great diversification of re- 
sources and activities represents a little America. Reviewed and studied 
it gives a picture of how America, as well as the state, was made and what 
makes it tick. 


A..TRAGEDY IN THE JAMES BOYS STORY 


From The (Liberty) Advance, February 11, 1875. Submitted by Eugene 
L. Preston of Liberty. 


The following is the report of the Adjutant General on the affair at 
Samuels’ house in this county, which was transmitted to the Senate by Gov. 
Hardin, and referred by that body to the committee on Militia : 


To His Excellency, Chas. H. Hardin, Governor of Missouri: 


Dear Sir: In pursuance of instructions received from you on Friday 
last, I proceeded without delay to Clay county, to ascertain as far as possible 
the facts relating to the recent outrages perpetrated in said county upon the 
family of Mr. Samuels, the step-father of the notorious James brothers. Mr. 
Samuels resides about 2%4 miles east of Kearney, a small town 9 miles north 
of Liberty . . . On the night of Jan. 26th, between 12 and 2 o'clock, the residence 
of Mr. Samuels was approached by a party of men . . . The party which ap- 
proached the rear and west portion of the building set fire to the weather- 
boarding of the kitchen in three or four places, and threw into the witidow 
thereof 


A HAND GRENADE 


This instrument was composed of cast and wrought or malleable iron, 
strongly secured together and covered with a wrapping saturated with tur- 
pentine or oil. As it passed through the window and as also it lay upon the 
floor it made a very brilliant light alarming the family who supposed the 
kitchen to be on fire and rushed in to extinguish the flames. Mr. Samuels... 
mistook it for a turpentine ball and attempted to kick it into the fireplace .. . 
It then exploded with a report which was heard a distance of two or three 
miles. The part composed of cast iron broke into fragments and flew out with 
great force. One of the fragments shattered the right arm below the elbow 
of Mrs. Samuels, the mother of the James brothers, to an extent which made 
amputation necessary. Another entered the body of her little son Archy, 
wounding him mortally and causing his death in about four hours. 


Mr. Samuels succeeded in putting out the fire in the weather-boarding 
and aroused the surrounding neighbors with the cry of murder . . . Four pistol 
reports were heard by the neighbors .. . but . . . the parties perpetrating the 
outrage had disappeared. 
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WHO WERE THESE PARTIES! 


... On Monday, January 26, about half-past seven o’clock in the evening an 
engine with only a caboose attached came down the road from the north and 
stopped in the woods about two miles north of Kearney. Several unknown men 
then got out of the caboose, which then continued south in the direction of 
Kansas City. About two or three o'clock in the morning, Tuesday, the same 
or a similar engine and caboose came from the direction’ of Kansas City and 
stopped for a considerable time at the place where the unknown men had 
been left . . . The tracks of persons who were stationed behind the house and 
of those who set fire and threw the grenade into the kitchen . . . were made by 
boots of a superior quality, quite different from those usually worn by farmers 

. in the sourrounding country. In following the trail of the parties on their 
retreat, a pistol was found which is now in my possession. This pistol has marks 
upon it which .. . are identically such as are known to be on the pistols of 
a well-known band of detectives . . . 

The parties who perpetrated the outrage doubtless approached the house 


under the belief that the James brothers were there . . . on discovering that 
they had murdered an innocent lad and mutilated his mother, they deemed it 
prudent to retire and leave as little evidence . . . as possible .. . 


Respectfully, G. C. Bingham, Adjt. General. 


HARMONY MISSION AMONG THE OSAGES. 


From the-Kansas City Times, September 26, 1950. Extracts from an article by 
Albert H. Hindman. 


In 1820, the main village of the Osage Indians was situated near the site of 
the present little community of Papinsville, Bates County, Missouri . . . It num- 
bered about 1,200. . . 

White Hair, chief of the Osages, accompanied by some of his warriors, went 
to Washington in that year, 1820, and asked President Monroe to send mission- 
aries to his people, and to build a mission or school near their village .. . When 
calls were issued for volunteers more than 100 applications were received. 

From these were chosen forty-one persons, including the Rev. Nathaniel B. 
Dodge, wife and seven children, of Connecticut; the Rev. Benton Pixley, wife 
and one child, Vermont; and the Rev. William B. Montgomery and wife, Penn- 
sylvania. In addition to the three ministers, the party included a carpenter, a 
shoe-maker, a wagonmaker and two farmers, comprising a total of ten men, fif- 
teen women and sixteen children. They carried $9,000 in money, and clothing 
and other necessities to the value of $8,000. The name, Harmony Mission, was 
decided upon. 

The party left New York City March 7, 1821... 

At length, on August 6, the party arrived in the vicinity of the Osage 
village - . . On succeeding days, councils with the Indians were held, and land 
on which to build the mission was solemnly granted to the missionaries by the 
Osages ... 

School was begun in January, 1822, with twelve Osage children answering 
the first roll call... 
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The Indians received them gladly and seemed eager to learn. The Osages 
were among the most intelligent and best developed physically of all American 
Indians . . . It was not unusual for an Osage to walk sixty miles in one day .. . 

For fifteen years the missionaries worked and struggled despite sickness 
and death in their midst . . . 

The mission continued until the Osage Indians were moved west of the Mis- 
souri state line in 1837. 


A RALLS COUNTY INDIAN ROMANCE 


From the New London Ralls County Record, March 25, 1921. Contributed by 
Mrs. E. W. Keithly of Center, Missouri. 


There is a Cincinnati in Ralls County. It is located on Salt River and was 
named after a Roman plowboy . . . Cincinnati was once densely populated with 
Indians. There is where they made their last stand in this county .. . 

The chief, Shagoyewatha, had a beautiful daughter, Hohandika (White 
Flower). Her mother was a white woman, said to be a daughter of a one- 
time belle of Kentucky. Hohandika’s mother was captured when a babe and 
raised by Tammahaw and married the chief ... A young prospective chief 
Kookum Chuck (Fire Water) was very much in love with her. In fact, it 
was understood that they were to be wed. He it was who painted the pictures 
on the bluffs at Cincinnati . . . The pictures are there today. They represent 
one Indian following another, indicating an exodus, or going out. At the head 
of the procession is a chief with a war bonnet on his head and a tomahawk in 
his raised right hand. Although over 120 years old, the pictures are fairly plain 
. . . The paint used was made of minerals, oxides of iron and carbonate of 


copper... 
Hohandika was an expert with the bow and loved to roam the woods in 
search of game. One day, while wandering in the forest ... she was ap- 


proached by Paul Sanderson, a paleface . . . 

They talked awhile about this and that, when Paul put his arm about her 
neck, drew her face up to his and kissed her full upon her rosy lips, and told 
her he loved her... 

An arrow whizzed over their heads and stuck in a tree behind them, and 
Kookum Chuck moved silently from the bush to tell the story to the chief. 
It was against the tribal law for an Indian girl to marry a paleface . . . 

There was consternation in the camp when the girl reached home... A 
counsel was held, the verdict of which was that Hohandika should be burned 
at the stake. An Indian boy who liked Paul and the girl ran to him and told 
him of the awful fate that was about to overtake Hohandika .. . 

Paul got busy. He flew on his horse to summon the people to come to the 
rescue. They rushed to the scene with rifles. When they got in sight of the 
camp ...a procession, the girl and Kookum Chuck in front, was marching 
to the stake .. . 

The girl was led to the stake to be tied when a riflle shot broke the stillness, 
and the medicine man started on his journey to the happy hunting ground. 
Kookum Chuck tumbled at the next shot and then a fusillade scattered the band. 
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Paul rushed forward, gathered the girl in his arms, . .. [and] went to his 
home at Madisonville, where they were married. 

Paul afterward moved to Pike County, where he raised a large and happy 
family .. . 


MORE CHURCH OF CHRIST HISTORY 


From the Kansas City Times, November 20, 1952. Extracts from an article by 
Clarence L. Wheaton. 


The Church of Christ (commonly called Hedrickites), with headquarters 
on the Temple lot in Independence, still bears the name under which Joseph 
Smith, Jr., established the church in 1830 . . . 


Following the expulsion from Jackson County [of the followers of Joseph 
Smith,] a conference was held in Kirtland, O., in 1834, and the name of the 
church was changed to “The Church of the Latter Day Saints,” evidently to 
escape the persecutions heaped upon them in Missouri. This latter name with 
variations is still used by the church in Utah and the Reorganized church. 

The Church of Christ (Hedrickites) refused to follow the major part of 
the church westward to the territory of Utah with Brigham Young. They 
remained in Woodford County, Ill., where some branches had been organized 
as early as 1831; and in the early 1850’s with Granville Hedrick as their 
leader, declared themselves a separate body from the many factions which had 
sprung up,-dedicating themselves to the early teachings of the church. The Re- 
organized church, also a small group of fewer than 150 members in 1860, 
established themselves in Wisconsin. 


In 1863 a revelation was received by the Church of Christ that the way 
would be prepared for their return to Missouri in 1867, though much hostility 
to the Mormons still existed. In the winter of 1866-67 a large caravan was 
formed and this remnant of the Church of Christ traveled to Independence, 
holding a conference there March 1, 1867. They were the first Latter Day 
Saints, so-called, to return, as some of those driven from the county in 1833 
were among their number. 

During the summer of 1867, individual members of the church purchased 
farms, went into business, and began the purchase of the Temple lot. In 1877 
they vested the title to these in Granville Hedrick . . . 

In 1882 the Church of Christ began the improvement of the property by 
building a small chapel and fencing it . . . 

In 1887 the Reorganized church attempted to remove the Hedrickites from 
the property by injunction, but failed . . . 

It has been rumored that the Church of Christ was offered and refused a 
million dollars for the Temple lot. No one has ever offered such a sum, and 
the real estate value of it is far less. The genesis of this is probably that some 
forty years ago the Church of Christ was asked what price it would take, and 
the reply was: 


“A postage stamp will come as near buying it as a million dollars. It is 
not for sale.” 
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LAST LAURELS OF COL. ROBERT T. VAN HORN 


From The Kansas City Star, Wednesday, February 16, 1949. Excerpts from. 
an article by the late Edward R. Schauffler. 


The name of Van Horn road connecting Kansas City’s former Fifteenth 
street with Independence, Mo., has been changed this year to Truman road in 
honor of the President. Last year the name of Van Horn school, 3715 Wyom- 
ing street, was changed to Volker school in memory of the late William Volker. 
Thus the last laurels of public recognition are stripped from the sleeping brow 
of the late Col. Robert Thompson Van Horn, who no longer ago than 1908 
was hailed as Kansas City’s “first citizen.” . . 

Colonel Van Horn was born May 19, 1824, in Indiana County, Pennsylvania 

. At 15 the boy was apprenticed as a printer . . . [and] at 19 he was a jour- 
neyman printer . . . In midsummer of 1855 “Captain” Van Horn, then editor of 
a county newspaper at Pomeroy, O., met W. A. Strong, a lawyer of Kansas 
City. The meeting took place in St. Louis. Mr. Strong was acting as editor 
of a weekly newspaper in Kansas City, the Enterprise. The Enterprise was 
owned by an association of citizens which was looking for somebody to whom to 
sell it. Strong persuaded Van Horn to come to Kansas City by steamboat to 
look over the property. 

Van Horn arrived July 31, 1855. Kansas City was then a village of 457 in- 
habitants ... The Enterprise . . . could be had for $250 cash and a note pay- 
able in a year for an additional $250. Van Horn said he would take it . . . [and] 
made a successful newspaper out of the Enterprise... He changed the name to the 
Kansas City Western Journal of Commerce . . . In June, 1858, Van Horn made 
the Journal a daily newspaper. Railroads were being projected all over the 
country. Captain Van Horn was instrumental in calling a “railroad meeting” 
in Kansas City, November 27, 1858, and he drafted resolutions calling upon 
Congress to finance a railroad from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast,’ via the 
Kaw River valley .. . 


He took active measures to prevent the seizure of Kansas City by southern 
sympathizers. In 1861 he was elected mayor of the city . .. [and] organized 
“Van Horn’s Battalion of the United States Reserve Corps” under War De- 
partment authority . . . July 17, 1861, Van Horn’s battalion defeated a south- 
ern force in a skirmish near Harrisonville. In the Battle of Lexington in mid 
September, 1861, Van Horn was severely wounded on the last day of fighting. 
We hear of him next at Shiloh, fighting under Grant as lieutenant-colonel of 
the 25th Missouri Infantry, and at Corinth in 1862. Early in 1863 Van Horn’s 
regiment was returned to Missouri for recruiting. This brought Colonel Van 
Horn what was probably the hardest job of his life—provost marshal to Gen- 
eral Thomas Ewing of the District of the Border and charged with the enforce- 
ment of the odious “Order No. 11.” Van Horn showed mercy as far as he was 
able, it was agreed. In 1864 Van Horn retired from military service . . . He 
was re-elected mayor of Kansas City .. . 

In 1862 while absent in the field with his regiment, he was elected a member 
of the Missouri state senate. Van Horn led a successful fight in the Missouri 
legislature for the extension of the Missouri Pacific Railroad from Sedalia to 
Kansas City. It was the first railroad to enter the city . . . In the fall of 
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1864 he was elected representative in Congress from the eighth Missouri district. 
He served continually until 1871 . . . [and] helped obtain Federal approval for 
building the Hannibal bridge across the Missouri river here. . . 

Subsequently he served two more isolated terms in Congress—1881-83 and 
1895-97. He held on to the editorship of the Kansas City Journal until 1897 
when he retired . . . January 3, 1916, he died at his country home .. . 


THE MULTITUDES ATE APPLE PIE INSTEAD OF LOAVES AND FISHES 


From the Kansas City Star, November 25, 1952. Extracts from an article by 
R. R. Thomasson. 


. . . Which is better, apple pie or pumpkin pie? . . . 

Though I have pondered the subject at length, I have not yet come up with 
a clean-cut decision . . . I have even turned to our poets for guidance only to 
find that they are as undecided as are many of the rest of us. Our own Mis- 
souri poet, Eugene Field, champions apple pie. Years ago he went on record 
with a convincing testimony : 


Your flavored creams and ices 
And your dainty angel food 
Are mighty fine devices 

To regale the dainty dude: 
Your terrapin and oysters, 
With wine to wash 'em down, 
Are just the thing for roysters 
When painting of the town; 
No flippant, sugared notion 
Shall my appetite appease, 

Or bate my soul’s devotion 
To apple pie and cheese! 


... A few years ago the friends of apple pie borrowed a trick from a 
politician and attempted by sheer bravado to establish their products as superior 
to that of the pumpkin. The Missouri Horticultural Society in co-operation 
with the Agricultural Extension Service served 2,000 people with one pie at 
the Bell orchard near Boonville. It was hailed as the biggest pie in the world, 
six feet across and containing twenty-two bushels of apples. 

One difficulty with a pie of that size is that you cannot take a wedge of it in 
your hand to eat it. 


MISSOURI HISTORICAL DATA FOUND IN MAGAZINES 


Agricultural History, July: “The Midwestern Country Town—Myth and 
Reality,” by Lewis E. Atherton. 

American City, December: “Small City [Cameron] Mechanizes Accounting,” 
by E. H. Allen, Jr. 


Bulletin, Missouri Historical Society, January: “A Young West Pointer Re- 
ports for Duty at Jefferson Barracks in 1827,” by Hamilton Gardner; “The 
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Autobiography of William Robyn,” edited by Ernst C. Krohn; “The 
Franklin W. Olin Gallery of Arms and Military Trophies,” by Charles 
van Ravenswaay. 

Concordia Historical Institute Quarterly, January: Most of this issue is on 
the dedication of the Concordia Historical Institute building. 

Coronet, December: “Who Was the Artist?” [on St. Louis], by S. J. Meyer. 

Daughters of the American Revolution Magazine, January: “Charity Stille 


Langstaff (Fulton, Mo.)” [chapter]; “Joplin (Joplin, Mo.)” [chapter] ; 
ibid., February: “Poplar Bluff (Poplar Bluff, Mo.)” [chapter]. 


Life, October 13: “Old Hand Gets a Big Hand” [President Harry S. Truman]. 
Nation, October 11: “James P. Kem: Valedictorian,” by J. A. Burkhart. 


National Genealogical Society Quarterly, December: “A Belated Census of 
Earliest Settlers of Cape Girardeau County, Missouri,” compiled by the 
Rev. Wm. J. Gammon. 

New Republic, October 27: “Farewell to Mr. Kem,” by Irving Dilliard. 


The [St. Joseph] Museum Graphic, Winter: “This Community of the Sacred 
Heart—A Centennial,” by Bartlett Boder; “In My Hundred and Second 
Year,” by Clara Jordan. 


Saturday Evening Post, November 8: “Modern Shepherd of the Hills,” by 
H. Spence. 


The Tennessee Historical Quarterly, September: “Mark Twain’s Story of the 
Bull and the Bees,” by D. M. McKeithan. 


Theatre Arts, August: “Theatre on the Disc” [Margaret Truman]. 























A MESSAGE FROM ONE OF THE FIVE LIVING TOUNDERS OF 
THE STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF MISSOURI 


Monroe County Appeal 


Paris, Missouri 


February 23, 1952 


Mr. Floyd Shoemaker, 
Columbia, 
Missouri. 


Dear Floyd: 


Congratulations on the modernization of the I!issouri 
Histcrical heview. The January issue was a gem, in both 
looks and contents. 


I sometimes wonder if there is any way to finance a 
copy of your publication to every school and every public 
library in our state. In addition to the fact that it is 
interesting to both young and old, it has an educational 
value of unusual merit. 


You have done a wonderful job. I am going to say so 


while you are living instead of waiting until you are 
dead. Come over some day and have a fried chicken dinner 


with me. 4 , 











H. J. (Jack) Blanton, editor of the Monroe 
County Appeal, was present when the State His- 
torical Society of Missouri was founded at the 
Eureka Springs, Ark., meeting of the Missouri 
Press Association, May 26, 1898. He is the most 
widely acclaimed of Missouri country editors, 
famed for his writings in the editorial columns of 
the Appeal. He was featured in Country Gentle- 
man magazine in 1944, and in a Time magazine 





H. J. Blanton 


article in 1950. Mr. Blanton was a main force in promoting the 
Mark Twain State Park at Florida. His new book of reminiscences 
of an earlier day in Missouri, titled When I Was a Boy, has just 
been published. 








